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80TH FA BN CITED IN GO 47, WD, 1946 


, 
While on an infantry supporting mission, the 80th FA Bn was faced 
with an all-out attack by a Japanese armored task force at Munoz, 
P. L., on 7 Feb 1945. i 





Deploying as infantry, the cannofeers brought 
the enemy force under severe machine-gun and bazooka fire and 
finally engaged the enemy armor in an artillery duel at a range of 50 
to 100 yards. The defeat cost the J 

tically all of their equipment. 





many c Ities and prac- 

This display of extraordinary heroism 
and gallantry by the men of the 80th FA Bn reflected the highest 
credit on themselves and served as an inspiration to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 
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THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 


BY MAJ. GEN. JOHN R. DEANE, RTD. 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE is the story of our wartime efforts at coopera- 
tion with the Russians. This book provides a unique insight into the Russian 
methods of operation but more than that it gives an analysis of the reasons 
behind the Russian attitude. Without a doubt, THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 
is the finest first-hand account of the U.S8.8.R. in print. It is required reading 
for every American interested in the future of the world. 





From 1943 to 1945, Maj. Gen. John R. Deane headed our military mission 
to Moscow with instructions to promote “the closest possible coordination 
of the military efforts of the United States and the U.S.S.R.” THE 
STRANGE ALLIANCE is his account of the myriad of complexities that 
accompanied the pursuit of this objective. Gen. Deane has provided a 
plain-spoken message to the people of the world by which accounts of 
Russia in the past and future will be measured. 


$3.75 
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SOLDIERS’ ALBUM 


BY COL. R. ERNEST DUPUY AND LT. COL. HERBERT BREGSTIEN 





SOLDIERS’ ALBUM is a pictorial history of the war in Europe. It is a 
book of immeasurable interest to every soldier that served in the ETO. 
From D-day through the surrender, SOLDIERS’ ALBUM points up the 
war in the finest collection of photographs yet assembled in book form. 
Cohesiveness and continuity for this camera vignette are ably provided in 
the accompanying copy written by Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, former PRO of 
the ETO. To the man who wishes to show his family and friends just 
where and when he won the war, SOLDIERS’ ALBUM will prove a valu- 
able aid. 


$5.00 
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Does 


America 


It is tremendously significant — and certainly 
pertinent to current Congressional deliberations— 
that, as shown by the score-board to the left, the 
American public is definitely in favor of Univer- 


sal Military Training. 


The Gallup Poll question was, “In the future, 
do you think every able-bodied young man should 
be required to take military or naval training for 
one year?” The results have shown a remarkable 


stability and consistency over the years. 


In the February 1947 poll, 72 per cent voted 
Yes, 23 per cent voted No, and 5 per cent were 


Undecided. 


As stated in an earlier issue of this JouRNAL, if 
is the duty of every American citizen to make 
known his stand on the vital question of UMT to 
his representatives on Capitol Hill. 
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The Unit's the Thing 


By Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, U.S.A. 


Commanding General, 6th Infantry Division 


. . » « Solutions to the training dilemma now confronting our com- 


manders will be found only by drawing heavily upon their own 


resources of energy, enthusiasm and ingenuity .. . . 


VERY SEGMENT of our far-flung Army 

is continually faced with the necessity of 
training, at the same time meeting logical de- 
mands upon it for everything from “A to Iz- 
zard.” 


The training problem varies with the theater 
and within the theater. In some of the overseas 
commands, units are often charged with con- 
struction, with housekeeping, and with widely 
dispersed occupational duties—to say nothing of 
training for eventualities. Some areas are quiet 
politically while others are ripe with discord and 
discontent. 


One thing is certain. We cannot count on all 
men consistently attending classes, and no unit 
will be carried through the training cycle with- 
out interruptions. This is painfully reminiscent 
of the circumstances that so plagued our Army 
during the pre-War years. If possible, however, 
the problem is even more difficult now than it 
was then — in the pre-War years we could at 
least count on having competent non-commis- 
sioned officers. 


One other thing is certain. There are no rules 
and there are no rule books to which we can 
turn for guidance. Indeed, commanders will 


find solutions to the training dilemma now con- 
fronting them only by drawing heavily upon 
their own resources of energy, enthusiasm and 
ingenuity. 


In this short article I make two suggestions 
that may be helpful. The first is merely the re- 
afirmation of a fundamental principle; a prin- 
ciple, however, that has been violated more often 
than not in the past. The second suggestion is 
one that we’re finding very useful in the 6th In- 
fantry Division, here in Korea. 


—7— 


OSES’ FATHER-IN-LAW knew whereof 
he spoke when he advised him to get the 
children of Israel organized into 500’s, 100’s, 
50’s and 10’s and place able men over them. Yes, 
success in any army is dependent on the utiliza- 
tion of the regularly organized units under their 
own leaders, as such, under every conceivable 
condition. 


We soldiers know these things. But we forget 
them. Just think how guard rosters and fatigue 
rosters are frequently handled. Ten strange men 
taken from miscellaneous units appear at fatigue 
call or guard mount: mission—to function under 
a strange non-commissioned officer! This is an 
utter lack of appreciation of the purpose of or- 
ganization. The sooner we eliminate such de- 
tails, the sooner we will build soundly on the 
better use of organization. 


There is nothing new in the idea that the 
unit’s the thing. I first observed it when I saw 
a chief of an artillery section step out and re- 
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port, “Sir, the section is in order.” In those days 
the chief of section stood out in front of his sec- 
tion in formation, his pay was materially more 
than that of the private, and there were few cases 
when he requested to be relieved from his stripes 
on account of responsibilities placed upon him. 
He knew what his responsibilities were. He re- 
alized that he was responsible for the training of 
his men, for the efficiency of his gunner, the efh- 
ciency of his gun squad, the maintenance of his 
equipment, as well as for his transportation, his 
horses, his harness, his limbers and his caissons. 


Officer and non-commissioned officer leaders 
must be charged, above all and at all times, with 
the responsibility for attaining a training objec- 
tive for both their men and their units by a cer- 
tain time. A system of instruction based on such 
a sense of responsibility on the part of the small 
unit leaders will solve almost any training prob- 
lem. If they feel this responsibility, we will find 
them training while on patrol, training while on 
guard, catching up a few men who have fallen 
behind in instruction. We must develop in them 
a frame of mind, a sense of responsibility for 
their men’s training, for their transportation, 


and for their equipment. Once we have attained’ 


this, the objective will be reached through the 
medium of regularly scheduled periods of in- 
struction supplemented by the intelligent efforts 
of the non-commissioned officers, in spite of in- 
terruptions. 


—_—_ + 


F WE CHARGE the leaders with responsi- 
bility for training, we must obviously set up a 
system for instructing them. This can best be 
done by utilizing the experts, say in a battalion, 
to coach them as instructors. 


In the current Army we can usually find some 
men who are familiar with one or more military 
skills. By utilizing these men in what might be 
termed a “committee system” they impart their 
expert knowledge to the instructors, namely the 
non-commissioned officers, who in turn instruct 
their men. The committee system used in so 








many camps during the War for instruction had 
the fatal disadvantage of not developing and ex- 
ercising the responsibility of leadership on the 
part of the appointed leaders. NCO’s too often 
marched their squads to the instruction and took 
it with their men. Decentralized instruction by 
squad leaders has the advantage of demanding 
and developing leadership on the part of those 
giving instruction. It has the disadvantage of 
burdening those who are not too efficient with 
the almost insurmountable task of carrying out 
instruction in many subjects. This disadvantage 
can be eliminated by forethought and planning. 


Obviously, with green NCO’s and with a full 
training day ahead, it would be impractical for 
one squad or section leader thoroughly to pre- 
pare and give training in all of the subjects 
scheduled for a day’s work. Let us assume there 
are five subjects to be covered. The battalion 
committee prepares well in advance overall and 
daily lesson plans on each subject. In order that 
each squad leader will not have to teach all sub- 
jects, the company commander decides that 
the squad leader will teach the squad subject 
“A,” his assistant will teach subject “B,” a pros- 
pective assistant will teach “‘C,” the platoon ser- 
geant will teach the entire platoon subject “D,” 
and the lieutenant will teach subject “E.” Prior 
to the day on which the subject is to be pre- 
sented, a committee spokesman will coach the 
instructors in subject “A,” another in subject 
“B,” and another subject “C.” In this way we 
build leadership in the battalion and at the same, 
through the committee system, we take advan- 
tage of the existing educational capabilities 
within the battalion in passing on knowledge to 
those who are to teach. It is evident that the 
combination of the committee system and the 
commander system will answer the situation. 
Note that as a rule instruction will be given to 
the small units by their leaders or prospective 
leaders. Large unwieldy classes are unproduc- 
tive. Overall budgeting of time, lesson plan- 
ning, and continuity are of course necessary on 
the part of all concerned. 
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EMPIRE 
IN 
TRANSITION 


By 
Col. Paul W. Caraway, Inf. 


The author — a soldier, lawyer and 
scholar—is well qualified by experience 
to discuss the broad subject selected. 
After two years’ experience in strate- 
gic and policy war planning in the 
WDGS, Colonel Caraway joined Gen- 


eral Wedemeyer’s headquarters in 


China, where he was made a general 

officer. He became an instructor at the 

National War College early this year, 

following six months of duty in Eng- 
land. 





The world is witnessing a considerable reorientation of British 


effort—a reorientation that will have profound effects on the 
world in general and upon the United States and her Armed 
Forces in particular. 


THE GREATEST MODERN EM- 

pire was built and sustained by the 
genius and energy of the British people. 
Started in the era of explorations in the 
15th and 16th centuries, it reached its 
widest extent territorially and its peak 
in world influence during the last cen- 
tury. Much of the territorial expansion 
was as a result of chance and the re- 
quirement cf accepting responsibilities 
inherent in victory in war; part was due 
to the requirements for markets for the 
new productivity arising from the in- 
dustrial revolution and part to the ne- 
cessity of linking and preserving the 
Empire after its creation. 


This apparently haphazard growth 
tended to follow a simple basic design, 
one not always clearly seen by the gen- 
eration wielding power, but present 
nevertheless. Whatever the genesis, it 
resulted in Britain’s acquiring and main- 
taining control of the bulk of the raw 
materials (outside those in the Western 
Hemisphere), the key communications 
centers of the world (outside of the 
United States) as well as those areas 
of the world which were essential to her 
security. 


Whether British rule during this pe- 
riod was good or bad cannot be weighed 
finally at this time. Personal opinions, 
prejudices and political expediency will 
so color the findings that their objec- 
tivity must be questioned. Nonetheless 
the fact that Britain did seize the reins 
and did rule is important, since it illus- 
trates clearly the unchanging pattern of 
world power beneath the superficial 


fluctuations. 


With due regard for the other stimu- 
lants to human accomplishment, it must 
be recognized that one of the basic mo- 
tivating forces of man, as an individual 
and in his social groupings, is the desire 
for power. Right or wrong in the ab- 
stract, the power wielders manage to get 
what they want—or think they want— 
at least in a material sense. This will to 
power finds expression and, if success- 
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ful, fulfillment among individuals in 
their struggles to excel in politics, busi- 
ness, or the professions; among nations, 
in fighting for “a place in the sun.” 
Normally the stresses of this ceaseless 
struggle are counterbalanced by other 
and opposing forces, thus maintaining a 
rather shaky equilibrium and allowing 
changes to take place in a slow and 
fairly orderly fashion. Accelerated and 
sometimes violent changes take place 
when a leader slackens his grip or falls, 
leaving a vacuous area which irresistibly 
attracts the individuals and societies 
able and willing to make the effort to 
seize power. 

These struggles have become more in- 
tense as the complexity of civilization 
has increased and have drawn to them- 
selves greater and greater portions of 
the energies of nations. Historically 
one need only look for examples in the 
chaos following the fall of Rome, the 
slow emergence of potential power 
groupings struggling to control re- 
sources and areas of the world, and in 
the series of efforts that grew more vio 
lent as they proceeded, by which Britain 
was successful in wresting the power 
from Spain, France and Portugal, and 
in maintaining herself in a paramount 
position for more than a hundred years. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
pattern will not be repeated in the pres- 
ent situation and that the irresistible 
circumstances will not force the United 
States to put its weight increasingly 
into the struggle to rule. 

In an effort to alleviate the violence 
and waste attendant upon nations’ ef- 
forts to dominate, it is planned that 
some form of world organization, pres- 
ently the United Nations, substitute the 
joint action of several states for the 
dominant and often arbitrary rule of a 
single super-power. If successful, this 
plan would cushion somewhat the effects 
of the changes in the world power posi- 
tion, and if it attained maximum effec- 
tiveness substitute the international will 
of a world confederation for that of a 
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single state. The success of this plan 
for world organization will be depen- 
dent upon the timing and magnitude of 
the crises with which the United Na- 
tions must deal, and the ability of the 
member states to resist the efforts of the 
potential world leaders to draw them 
into their orbits as satellites. 

The period of world-wide disturb- 
ance heralding a new struggle for power 
culminated in 1914 in war. The losses 
and economic maladjustment occasioned 
by the 1914-1918 war, as well as the 
widespread effects of America’s return 
to isolationism and runaway economy 
started the crippling trend in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

The 1939-1945 war continued to pile 
difficulties upon Britain, resulting in a 
severe deterioration in her economic and 
power positions. Today some prophets 
of doom are freely predicting that the 
British Empire is crumbling and that 
senile Britain is unable longer to hold 
her world together. Such predictions 
may be premature, since John Bull pos- 
sesses amazing reserves of strength, and 
a great capacity to recuperate from ap- 
parently fatal illnesses. However, there 
is no question but that the world is wit- 
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EMPIRE IN TRANSITION 


nessing a considerable reorientation of 
British effort, or that this reorientation 
will have profound effects on the world 
in general and upon the United States 
in particular. Its effects upon this coun- 
try will in turn affect the Armed Forces 
of the United States and pose problems 
for solution of greater complexity and 
diversity than any they have faced pre- 
viously. The solution may require a 
change of Armed Forces doctrines and 
training and in some instahces may re- 
shape the needs of the services for per- 
sonnel to enable them successfully to 
fulfill their future missions. 

The period of England’s great power 
and influence was a period of enlight- 
ened imperialism. Britain’s colonial poli- 
cies and methods of administration of 
areas under her control generally 
showed the way to other nations. Brit- 
ain’s policies were ever changing and 
improving. The British credit the suc- 
cessful revolt of the American colonies 
with doing more to force a realization 
of the changing position of dependent 
peoples and areas than any other factor. 
The evolution of the Empire tended to 
ever greater freedom for the depen- 
dencies, resulting in the creation of the 
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self-governing Dominions in the early 
1930s and in the last two years steps 
leading to the relinquishment of all 
British control in India, Egypt, and 
Burma. 

The Empire’s influence has also been 
very persuasive in favor of the Rule of 
Law and the acceptance of responsibil- 
ity for their actions among individuals 
and nations in contra-distinction of the 
law of the jungle, of every man for 
himself and only the strong may rule. 
This theory is basic in British govern- 
mental and legal systems and has widely 
influenced the political development of 
the English speaking world. However, 
this is but a sublimated form of the 
thesis that unless some one rules there 
can be no order, and presents yet again 
the question, who will be the ruler. This 
question today is still unanswered. 


Lastly, the British Empire perfected 
the theory of the Balance of Power as a 
modern instrument of policy to keep the 
peace. This policy enabled the Empire 
to establish and maintain the Pax Bri- 
tannica from the Congress of Vienna to 
the outbreak of the European War in 
1914. 

From the foregoing one should riot 
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make the mistake of assuming that Brit- 
ain’s rule has been one composed en- 
tirely of sweetness and light. In the past 
her leaders in some instances have been 
incredibly stupid, and at times have 
lagged far behind the more enlightened 
sentiment at home and abroad. Errors 
due to ruthless implementation of policy 
or to mistaken policies themselves are 
evident when one examines the British 
policies which precipitated the American 
War of Independence, the second strug- 
gle between the United States and 
Britain in 1812, her minor wars between 
1850 and 1910, and the trouble in Ire- 
land in the first quarter of the 20th 
Century. 


Britain and the Empire have had an 
especially pronounced influence upon 
the United States. The fact that the 
original thirteen colonies were estab- 
lished and governed by Great Britain 
has caused the social, economic and gov- 
ernmental pattern of the United States 
to be based upon the Anglo-Saxon 
rather than Spanish or French models. 
This contributed greatly to the growth 
and stability within the borders of the 
Republic and among the diverse peoples 
who populate America. 

The existence of British power during 
the period 1815-1914, particularly her 
naval power, together with her tacit 
(and sometimes open) support of the 
policies of the young United States pro- 
tected the new nation in its formative 
period. This was a big factor in the 
phenomenally rapid expansion of the 
United States within the North Ameri- 
can continent. It also enabled the 
United States to maintain its national 
integrity without supporting a large 
Army and Navy, as protection against 
aggression from without, during the pe- 
riods of the greatest expansion west- 
ward and its earliest and most chaotic 
industrial development. Further, dur- 
ing the war between the Union and the 
Confederate States, Britain’s ultimate 
official attitude helped to keep the strug- 
gle free from outside interference. 

This benevolent attitude toward the 
United States on the part of the British 
Empire (albeit dictated by Britain’s 
lively appreciation of her own best in- 
terests) together with America’s favor- 
able geographical position, have had 
several far reaching effects upon Amer- 
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ican actions and viewpoints with respect 
to the international scene. 

First, it has given America an un- 
realistic criterion for use in measuring 
its national security requirements, and 
strengthened its tendency to reduce de- 
fense forces to a dangerously low level 
during the intervals between wars. 

Second, it has encouraged the con- 
tinued existence and expansion of isola- 
tionist sentiment in the United States. 

Third, the common origin of the two 
nations, with customs, governmental in- 
stitutions and language at least appar- 
ently understandable to both peoples, 
together with the inherent freedom 
from fear of reprisal by either dis- 
putant, has resulted in the magnifica- 
tion of misunderstandings which under 
other conditions would have been of no 
importance. 

It is true that common dangers pull 
the two nations together in war, but due 
to differing national objectives and mu- 
tual indifference they drift apart be- 
tween wars, this providing an inviting 
chink in the Allied armor as an encour- 
agement to prospective aggressors. It 
has not yet become apparent to the ma- 
jority of the American or British peo- 
ples that wars are bred during the so- 
called times of peace. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not 
written to establish any case for Ameri- 
can gratitude to Britain, but to show 
that our own self interest and the in- 
terests of the world have been well 
served by the British and their Empire 
over the years of its existence. There- 
fore, we cannot view lightly the effects 
upon America and upon the Armed 
Forces of the United States of a major 
reorientation of the British Empire or 
even of a material decrease in British 
power potential. 

The present economic and political 
position of Britain and the Empire is 
resulting in Europe losing the strong 
leadership that hitherto has been fur- 
nished its free peoples. It leaves that 
area without a liberal country of sufh- 
cient stature to rally the democratic 
forces of the western continental na- 
tions and to show the way to a Western 
European rebirth, spiritual and physical. 

Prior to 1939 Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth represented to Europe a 
stable economic and political entity. 
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Britain herself was one of the major 
creditor nations. Her governmental 
system, her demonstrated respect for 
the rights of man and her unquestioned 
leadership in the world, made her the 
rallying point for the fight against re- 
action and oppression. Further, the 
United Kingdom’s position as the titu- 
lar head of the Commonwealth, her 
long standing and well-understood for- 
eign policies, her Navy’s undisputed 
mastery of European waters, her own 
apparent military and technical power 
and her allies and friends on the Conti- 
nent made her the very real leader of 
democratic Europe. Had she been 
stronger and had her continental allies 
and friends been other than militarily 
and politically bankrupt, it is possible 
that. the course of European history af- 
ter 1930 would have been different. 


Today, however, Britain stands ex- 
hausted as a result of the effort re- 
quired to win the all-important military 
victory in 1945. Her present posi- 
tion has revealed weaknesses in her eco- 
nomic and power positions which have 
caused a leaderless Europe, gravely in 
need of relief and rehabilitation, to 
turn to other sources. It is impossible 
to forecast accurately the final outcome 
of the present situation, but it can be 
foreseen that, as in the case of Greece, 
any vacuum created by Britain’s pres- 
ent course of action will be filled with- 
out delay. 

A continuation of the present course 
by Britain may result in the accelerated 
rise of new groupings, around two pow- 
ers which are essentially non-European 
—the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. While the 
ideologies of these two can furnish the 
focal point for the rallying of the two 
major schools of political philosophy ex- 
isting today, the Totalitarian to the 
USSR and the Liberal to the United 
States, this reorientation of the power 
groups contains the seeds of world-wide 
disorder and conflict. The USSR is 
pushing out aggressively to extend het 
hegemony and her actual territory, 
while the United States is debating only 
how far to go and what political and 
economic risks it is willing to accept. 
With Britain relinquishing her commit- 
ments bit by bit, the vacuum created by 
her withdrawal will of necessity be filled 
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by one or the other of the two contend- 
ets for the mythical title of the world’s 
leader. In so far as the United States 
is concerned this country must be pre- 
pared to accept an increased interna- 
tional participation, and an acceptance 
of the responsibility that goes with in- 
ternational leadership, or it must risk 
becoming a secondary force in the 
world, and be willing to sit back and 
allow the USSR to replace Britain in 
the international scene. As yet the over- 
all United States leadership has given 
no clear evidence of the amount of re- 
sponsibility it will accept, or of the por- 
tion of the costs in money and national 
energy exacted by world leadership it is 
willing to bear. It must be assumed that 
the forward surge of events will force 
some substantial acceptance by Amer- 
ica, just as the leadership was thrust 
first upon the Romans, and latterly up- 
on their successors, the British. The 
problem to be solved is not merely one 
in cost accounting, but it is one involv- 
ing pride of place and the American 
philosophy of domestic and interna- 
tional relationships. 

Postulated upon the above, the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States must re-examine their position 
as citizens and as parts of the imple- 
menting force upon which the United 
States must depend. 

As citizens of the United States they 
must accept the increased international 
responsibility, which means that they 
must view the world objectively, shut- 
ting their minds to personal prejudices 
and personal ‘desires and accepting or 
tejecting a position purely upon the 
basis of the greatest good for the Unit- 
ed States. 

Conversely, the officials of the execu- 
tive agencies of this country, and the 
American Congress act in accordance 
with the new responsibilities, 
and see that their statements 
and actions, which will bring 
about international reactions, 
have the backing of power— 
and this means military pow- 
er in the last analysis—tre- 
quired to implement these ac- 
tions. This does not mean 
necessarily the maintenance 
of great armed forces, but 
it does mean that this gov- 
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ernment cannot afford to reduce the 
forces below minimum effectiveness. 


All sections of the population in 
America, the military forces with the 
rest, must reassess present dogma relat- 
ing to imperialism, democracy and the 
American way of life. The blind preju- 
dice of great segments of the people 
against imperialism must be replaced by 
a reasoned position with respect to ex- 
pansion, and to the acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities in areas outside the Conti- 
nent of North America. Today every 
commitment abroad to restore stability, 
whether economic or political, cannot be 
branded imperialistic per se but must 
be viewed in light of the emerging 
struggle for leadership. The people and 
government of America must accept or 
reject each case on the basis of a rea- 
sonable United States foreign policy, 
and on that basis alone. 


Democracy and the American way of 
life must also be under constant exam- 
ination and review. Neither of these 
two forces is static, but they must by 
their very natures be dynamic and with- 
in the world pattern if they are to re- 
main alive. The survival of America in 
the changing modern world requires 
this complete awareness of America’s 
position, acceptance of the changes to 
our political and social theories inherent 
in present conditions, and a willingness 
to become active participants in affairs 
of the world, not mere spectators with- 
out responsibility who feel free to give 
gratuitous advice on all subjects from 
Palestine to Chinese Communists. 
British 


Circumstances within the 


Empire may force America into an 
even gteater extension of interest, re- 
sponsibility and participation in those 
areas where the Empire now has eco- 
nomic or military interests and commit- 
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ments. What this could mean to the 
United States has been clearly forecast 
by the debate developed over the posi- 
tion of the United States with respect 
to Greece and Turkey. To the Armed 
Forces it means more frequent and 
longer tours of duty outside the United 
States and the assumption of greater 
responsibilities for the welfare and in- 
ternal order in the areas where they are 
serving. These additional administra- 
tive responsibilities will require a greater 
understanding of world economics, poli- 
tics (both national and international) 
and their interplay, and of the long 
range objectives of the United States. 
In addition, there must be a much 
wider understanding among the Armed 
Forces of the value and necessity for 
presenting a clear picture to the people 
at home of the problems inherent in the 
new situations and also for doing an 
outstanding professional job of explain- 
ing to the world the viewpoint and ob- 
jectives of the United States, selling 
the American way of life, and main- 
taining abroad the prestige of the 
United States. 

All members of the Armed Forces 
must continually broaden their educa- 
tion until they can understand and deal 
adequately with the psychological, geo- 
graphic, political, economic and general 
administrative problems introduced by 
a widened and diversified participation 
in international affairs. This means 
that the narrower limits of superior 
professional attainments as a soldier 
are no longer sufficient. 

In summing up, it can be said that 
the old standards of professional mili- 
tary education, leaving the knowledge 
of political matters severely outside its 
purview, are no longer applicable. The 
United States Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel must in fact as well 
as theory be broadly edu- 
cated, resourceful, jealous of. 
honor, and their higher 
leaders thoroughly trained 
in the arts of negotiation and 
administration of foreign 
areas. They must, in fact, 
fit themselves to be worthy 
representatives of the United 
States, and leaders among 
the citizens of the modern 
world. 





Germany— 


Two Years After V-E Day 
By Colonel W. S. Nye, FA 


A former Journat Editor (1939-42) returns to its pages with 
an interesting report out of Germany, where he is now serving 
in the Historical Division of Theater Headquarters. 
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THE COUNTRY 


F  pandeecczae returning to Germany 
two years after the end of the war 
will note only superficial changes in the 
aspect of the country. Woodland and 
field present the same orderly appear- 
ance though the Zonal program of cut- 
ting firewood is thinning out some of 
the forests. Along the autobahns the 
grass is not always neatly trimmed as 
formerly and in some places the woods 
are beginning to encroach on the em- 
bankments. Road surfaces are deterio- 
rating owing to heavy military traffic 
and a lack of repair materials. 


Most of the war-wrecked vehicles 
have disappeared from the roadsides, 
fox-holes are being filled, and the great 
litter of K-ration cartons has been 
cleaned up. Clusters of bomb craters 
are still visible around defiles, especial- 
ly where there are uncultivated fields, 
though in the planted areas they have 
been smoothed over. Long lines of “ka- 
put” locomotives and cars stand rusting 
on sidings and in railroad yards, or lie 
on their sides along the bank. Occa- 
sionally one may find a forgotten tank 
or field piece in an out of the way place. 
As late as the fall of 1946 unexploded 
panzerfausts and mortar shells were ly- 
ing under the trees of the Wannsee dis- 
trict in Berlin; I even saw an undeto- 
nated booby trap in the rubble outside 
the Reichschancellory kitchen. 


An intensified program for disman- 
tling and leveling German fortifica- 
tions was undertaken last year. But 
many large air raid shelters are still in 


existence, and of course the smaller ones 
are as common as cyclone cellars in 
Oklahoma. 

In the fall of 1945 the Germans re- 
moved most of their war dead from 
temporary battlefield graves and rein- 
terred them in local cemeteries. Today 
the tourist sees only an occasional road- 
side grave with its helmet hung on a 
wooden cross at the head. Recently we 
drove from Frankfurt to Aschaffen- 
burg where the XV Corps forced a 
crossing of the Main River during the 
last week of March, 1945. At a certain 
crossroad on the highway running west 
of the river I remembered that there had 
been a knocked-out German armored 
car with the driver lying dead beside it. 
It was somewhat of a surprise to find 
both the vehicle and the man still there 
two years later. The soldier had been 
buried, of course, and his grave is kept 
green by local country-women. 

Some signs of fighting are still visi- 
ble on the terrain hereabouts. Most evi- 
dent, of course, are the results of the 
bombings; these will persist for years, 
perhaps for generations. Few German 
villages, except on the western frontier, 
sustained much damage from either air 
or ground attack. Where SS or Wehr- 
macht diehards made a stand, Ameri- 
can tanks or artillery customarily bat- 
tered the forward edges of a town. 
Some places were even flattened. But 
for the most part one does not see many 
signs of the war in a drive through the 
rural districts. 

The cities are in ruins. Little has 


been done except to clear the rubble 
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from the streets and stack it neatly 
within the shells of the burned-out 
buildings. Many shop keepers in Ber. 
lin have erected new fronts to their es- 
tablishments, using plywood or wall 
board. With artistic decoration this 
superficial restoration gives the impres- 
sion that the city is coming back to life. 
It merely conceals, however, the real 
desolation in rear. 

Public utilities are functioning after 
a fashion. Most cities have good water 
and ample sewage disposal. Some street 
lights are burning in Frankfurt and 
Berlin, but Munich is almost completely 
blacked out at night. Gas is never avail- 
able in adequate amounts, and when 
some accident to the system or plant 
occurs, a whole urban area is apt to be 
without gas for days. One wonders what 
the Germans use for cooking fuel dur- 
ing such periods. 

Railroads are in limited operations, 
satisfactory improvement being prevent- 
ed by inadequate maintenance of roll- 
ing stock. The locomotives that sur- 
vived the war are being used to the 
limit, but they are old and wearing out 
rapidly under the heavy load. The 
“Berliner,” the Paris “Main Steiner,” 
and the overnight trains from Frank- 
furt to Munich and Bremen carry a few 
sleepers though not as many as are 
needed. Many passengers have to ride 
in battered coaches, and few trains have 
diners. The Germans are still worse off. 
Their coaches are pitifully crowded, 
are unheated, have no water, and in 
most cars the window glass has not been 
replaced. Despite these unfavorable 
conditions the Germans are inveterate 
travelers; the trains and bahnhofs are 
always thronged. 

In good weather many Germans jour- 
ney along the highways. They trudge 
along with packs on their backs, or pull 
handcarts or ride bicycles. An increas- 
ing number are acquiring motor-bicy- 
cles and autos. In Bavaria there are an 
astonishingly large number of German 
trucks. Most of these cars use illumi- 
nating gas as fuel or employ charcoal 
burners to generate gas. The ox carts 
and other animal-drawn conveyances 
which our troops saw during the waft 
are not so much in evidence along the 
highways, but may be found on the 
country roads. 
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THE PEOPLE 


No marked change is apparent in the 
people. Nevertheless it is noticeable 
that there are no fat Germans. And no 
jolly ones, either. The Germans in the 
American Zone are not starving, in fact 
they look quite healthy. According to 
the records, however, the caloric value 
of their ration is often close to the dan- 
ger line, and in some cities the nutti- 
tional surveys show that they are losing 
weight. Naturally, they cannot have 
lost weight consistently for two years or 
they all would be dead. The answer is, 
most Germans supplement their official 
ration either by homegrown vegetables 
ot other products, or by purchases in 
the black market. But by our standards, 
the Germans are not well fed. They say 
they are hungry all the time. This ac- 
counts for their eagerness to accept em- 
ployment with Americans, who give 
them at least one good meal a day. In 
order to fill their stomachs the Germans 
eat as many potatoes and as much bread 
as they can get. Their diet is not prop- 
erly balanced, and often they cannot 
obtain all the components which their 
ration authorizes. In particular they are 
fat-starved. American soldiers have been 
amazed to see a German, like an Eski- 
mo, gobble down a cracker or piece of 
bread spread with an inch-thick layer of 
lard. Such a sight is unusual, of course, 
for the Germans cannot normally pro- 
cure such generous helpings of lard or 
margarine. 

Germans remain fairly well clothed, 
considering the difficulty which they 
must experience in obtaining new gar- 
ments. There are an increasing num- 
ber of young men and children who are 
beginning to look like tramps, and in- 
deed they probably are vagrants. Some 
discharged German soldiers are still 
wearing parts of their uniforms, not al- 
ways dyed as they are supposed to be. 
Some are utilizing blankets or other ex- 
Wehrmacht textiles in the manufacture 
of overcoats or other garments. One 
popular “number” is a short jacket 
made from camouflage-pattern shelter 
tents. Some women, too, ate wearing 
dresses or coats obviously tailored from 
blankets. 

Women’s hats are probably not of 
the latest pattern, but the ‘ Frauleins 
em to be clever at improvisation. Go- 
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ing bareheaded is becoming increasingly 
the style with both sexes, even in freez- 
ing weather. The men wear their hair 
so thick and long that they need scarce- 
ly any other covering except the ear- 
flaps and improvised bandages over 
their ears which they affect in the 
winter. 

Besides obtaining sufficient to eat, the 
Germans have two other main preoccu- 
pations—fuel and shelter. It was known 
by July 1945 that there would be no 
further coal, coke, or gas for space 
heating. This fuel shortage has not 
greatly bothered the village folk be- 
cause the peasants have always used 
wood for fuel in their Kachel ofens 
(stoves made of Dutch tile); they are 
able to drive wagons to the nearby 
woods and supply themselves just as 
they always have done. The city folk 
are cold. In Berlin, which contains vast 
wooded areas, the people have cut down 
trees and chopped them up as fuel. 
Every second shade tree along some of 
the streets in the Zehlendorf district 
was utilized in this manner, and Griine- 
wald and other forests were greatly de- 
nuded; the Tiergarten, already in bad 
shape as a battleground, was further re- 
duced to a treeless waste. Old persons 
and others pyhsically unable to cut and 
haul their own wood have suffered the 
most, for they get no assistance from 
the German authorities. The past win- 
ter, terribly severe and prolonged, has 
caused quite a few deaths by feezing in 
Berlin. In other cities such as Frank- 
furt the masses are no better off, per- 
haps worse because the wooded areas 
within these cities are not so extensive 
as in Berlin. Although the zone-wide 
cutting program has saved many per- 
sons, others have become desperate from 
continued cold. Some men, ordinarily 
honest, finally resort to stealing fuel. 
From that it is easy to slip into house- 
breaking and robbery. Crimes of this 
type are on the increase. 

There has been a serious housing 
shortage in Germany since before the 
war, and of course it is now greatly ag- 
gravated by the destruction of cities, in- 
flux of expellees and displaced per- 
sons, and the requisitioning of dwellings 
by the occupation forces. The inhabi- 
tants are crowded together in every 
available house and apartment in every 
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village and city. Temporary shanties 
and former slave lagers are utilized 
where available; in the cities, cellars, air 
raid shelters, and bunkers also continue 
to provide living space of a sort. 


ECONOMY 

Germany today is not a going con- 
cern. Though progress has been made 
in certain fields where Military Govern- 
ment has relaxed controls or extended 
aid, trade and industry generally have 
not revived and show no immediate 
symptom of attaining more than thirty 
per cent of the 1936 level. This is not 
because the Americans are deliberately 
retarding recovery or that their policy is 
to prevent Germany from becoming 
self-sustaining. Quite the contrary. In 
the modern, industrialized state, where 
everything is inter-related, war or other 
cataclysm will upset the fine economic 
balance and bring disaster. That is what 
has happened to Germany; England 
and the United States have caught hor- 


Thanks to helping hands, an arriving Army wife 
is properly greeted, even before alighting from 
the train. 
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Although they are not starving, it is noticeable that there are no fat Germans, and the caloric 
yalue of their ration is often close to the danger line. Here, a German farmer works his fields. 


rifying glimpses of its possibilities, too, 
during their strikes and coal shortages. 

Wherever one turns, he will find lack 
of coal to be at the bottom of every 
German failure to effect economic re- 
covery. As an illustration, in Munich 
there is a serious housing shortage. To 
build more houses, the city must import 
skilled construction workers. Since 
there is no place for them to live, none 
can be brought in. Temporary shelter 
could be erected if nails, roofing, ce- 
ment, and certain other critical mate- 
rials could be obtained, but that is im- 
possible because there is no coal to fur- 
nish power for the plants which manu- 
facture these artitcles. It is a vicious 
circle. 

Military Government has made op- 
timistic forecasts as to the beneficial re- 
sults that will obtain from the economic 
union between the U. S. and British’ 
Zones. But again, this is slow in being 
realized because the unusually severe 
winter, freezing the waterways, has pre- 
vented coal from being hauled from 


the Ruhr. 


Agricultural experts maintain that 
the soil of Germany, particularly that 
of the U. S. Zone, is incapable of pro- 
ducing sufficient food for the popula- 
tion. I am not sufficiently well informed 
to argue with them on that score. But 
even if foodstuffs could be grown in 
chemical tanks, as the U. S. Navy did 
on certain coral atolls during the war, 
the necessary chemicals could not be 
produced until coal and other resources 
are made available. Even now agricul- 


tural output is not up to standard be- 
cause lack of coal has prevented manu- 
facture of enough fertilizer. 


GARRISON LIFE 

Troops. American forces who at the 
end of the war had squatted comfort- 
ably in the best private homes, apart- 
ments, hotels and other public build- 
ings, are now mostly in re-conditioned 
barracks. This is more satisfactory to 
the commanders, who find that it en- 
hances control and discipline, but the 
men are not as well pleased .as when 
they were revelling in the luxury of pri- 
vate suites with maid service. The bar- 
racks are ex-German kasernes sifilar to 
permanent buildings on Army posts in 
the United States. There are some dif- 
ferences, notably in that the Germans 
fed by battalion or other large unit, and 
did most of their cooking in huge steam 
kettles and deep-fat friers. Since our 
units prefer to mess by company, addi- 
tional kitchens and dining rooms have 
had to be installed, usually in the base- 
ments. In most cases a good job has 
been done. Messes are well organized 
and attractive. The actual cooking is 
generally performed by American sol- 
diers, though many German helpers, 
kitchen police, and waitresses are em- 
ployed. German equipment, where 
available, supplements the standard Ar- 
my gasoline field ranges. Dining rooms 
often contain small tables and chairs 
instead of long tables and benches. Ta- 
ble linen is frequently in evidence, to- 
gether with vases of flowers, murals on 
the walls, and other decorations. Some 





May-June 


units have provided attractive uniforms 
for the waitresses. The general trend is 
to get away from the idea of a mess 
hall, and make it more of a dining 
room. 

The average squad rooms differ lit. 
tle from those in the United States, ex- 
cept that there is more German equip- 
ment such as wooden wall lockers and 
sometimes even wooden bunks. Quar- 
termaster post, camp, and station equip- 
ment, however, is becoming increasingly 
available. 

The soldiers have few if any duties 
in connection with police of grounds 
and buildings. Nearly all of this is done 
by German janitors and charwomen, 
which is desirable for prestige purposes 
and also because it releases more men 
for purely military duty. Motor pools, 
too, are full of German mechanics and 
drivers. More general-purpose vehicles 
are now driven by Germans than by 
U. S. soldiers. The German is not al- 
ways a good driver, despite his fixed 
opinion that he is “prima.” He is not 
as experienced as the average American, 
his reactions are a bit slow, and he is 
apt to have all the foolhardiness of the 
tyro. Officers who have become expert 
back-seat drivers through years of rid- 
ing with GI chauffeurs should ride with 
a German if they want a really exhila- 
rating experience. On the highway the 
German driver is a menace who must 
be watched carefully at all times. He 
habitually makes left-hand turns from 
right-hand lanes, and he will attempt to 
plunge through when the way is by no 
means clear. German pedestrians, as- 
toundingly incautious and lethargic, 
are in continual peril from military ve- 
hicles operated by members of their 
own race who apparently are willing to 
run them down without mercy. 

Some units have fixed up fancy aux- 
iliary installations. One of the field ar- 
tillery battalions of the 78th Division, 
now inactivated, had a complete steam 
laundry fully staffed by Germans: A 
certain signal battalion has its own dis- 
pensary, hospital wing, and dental clin- 
ic, all fitted with scrounged equipment, 
and very fine too. But the most strenu- 
ous competition is in building the clubs. 
All large units, and many small ones, 
have night clubs. The ornateness and 
“class” displayed in some of these estab- 
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lishments is amazing to one who is fresh 
from the States where a much less ex- 
travagant scale of entertainment is the 
rule. In Germany, clubs rather than 
day rooms have received the attention 
of the unit commanders. Recreation 
halls have features such as excellent 
German orchestras, snack bars, photo 
studios, galleries where a man can get 
his likeness done in oil or watercolor 
for a nominal sum, game rooms, and 
classes in arts, handicrafts, and in for- 
eign languages. Formerly there were 
also clubs and recreation centers 
tun by the Red Cross and the Special 
Services. The Red Cross is now out of 
this business, mostly; and in general 
there has been a wholesome reduction in 
the number of clubs. For a time it had 
reached the stage where the average Joe 
needed some night duty on guard to 
give him a little relief from the strenu- 
ous seven nights per week of club life. 

Soldiers in Germany are also exposed 
to many other recreational features such 
as athletics and sports of all kinds. De- 
pending on the location of the military 
community, some of these are of a type 
which would not be economically pos- 
sible in the United States. For exam- 
ple, in Berlin there is a large lake called 
Wannsee where in season the soldier 
may go boating, free, in almost any 
craft from a kyack to a racing sloop. 
In the summer this beautiful body of 
water is white with sails. In other areas 
the winter sports are unsurpassed. This 
is particularly true in southern Ger- 
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many, but ski runs and winter lodges 
are also to be found near Frankfurt and 
other communities. 

In some cities there are cultural ad- 
vantages such as opera, fine orchestras 
and vocalists, art exhibits, ballets, and 
theatricals. These activities are low in 
cost, if not free, and are available the 
year around. 

Americans with the occupation forces 
also have unrivalled opportunities to see 
Europe, England and Scandinavia. 
Special Services and the American Ex- 
press Company operate tours which are 
not expensive; or the individual may ar- 
range trips to suit himself. Rail trans- 
portation leaves much to be desired in 
the way of comfort and speed, but few 
people mind a brief period of discom- 
fort when they know that excellent ho- 
tel accommodations are available at the 
end of the journey. 

Officers. Living conditions for off- 
cers and their families are generally ex- 
cellent, though they vary somewhat 
with the different military communities. 
It is unsafe to generalize concerning 
quarters. Junior officers in Frankfurt 
and in some other large cities are nor- 
mally in apartments, the senior officers 
in separate homes. Nearly all the quar- 
ters are comfortable, some are magnifi- 
cent. Plumbing, heating and other utili- 
ties are not always in the best ‘state of 
repair owing to lack of parts, but the 
Engineers work hard at keeping them 
in operation. There aren’t enough quar- 
ters for everyone who wishes to bring 





Messes are well organized and attractive. The general trend is to get away from the idea of a 
mess hall, and make it more of a dining room. 
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Actual cooking is usually performed by Ameri- 
cans, though many German helpers and wait- 
resses are employed. 


his family to Europe, so there is still a 
control on the flow of dependents to the 
Theater. 

As advice to an officer who expects to 
come to Germany with dependents, I 
should say that he ought to leave most 
of his household belongings in the 
United States. He could profitably 
bring some linen, kitchen utensils, per- 
haps some flat silver, all his clothing 
(except civilian) — don’t forget cotton 
uniforms if you expect to return to the 
U. S. in the summer—and equipment 
for such sports as golf, tennis, hunting, 
and fishing. As to bedding, only OD 
issue blankets can be drawn. Sheets and 
pillow cases must be purchased from 
the clothing store, and they are rationed. 
I recommend that some good bedding 
be brought along. Also your own beds, 
springs, and mattresses unless you like 
hard beds. The German beds are a lit- 
tle larger than single beds, not quite as 
big as a three-quarters size. Some are 
perfectly enormous double beds. All are 
as hard as rocks. For pillows the Eu- 
ropeans place a hard wedge under the 
head of the mattress, then add something 
that resembles an undergrown feather 
quilt. I haven’t found anyone who can 
tell me how to use the larger feather 
quilt which is the sole bedding pro- 
vided on a typical German bed, winter 
or summer. It is too short to cover your 
shoulders and feet simultaneously. Per- 
haps one is supposed to get down in- 
side it as in a sleeping bag. 

The camera enthusiast should bring 
his own darkroom equipment or arrange 
to have it sent. Some contact paper, 
small size, can be purchased. No flash 
bulbs, no chemicals. Do not count on 
buying a Leica unless you can guaran- 
tee to win one of the PX lotteries. Your 
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mathematical chances of this are quite 
good if you can arrange to stay here for 
175 years. You can get inexpensive 
cameras readily from the PX, and 
Speed Graphics are fairly plentiful too. 

It is impossible to predict whether 
your quarters will be furnished with 
110, 220, or some other voltage of AC 
electric power, but you are safe in ex- 
pecting that it will be something closely 
approximating one of those voltages. 
German light cord plugs are different 
from those of American manufacture, 
and the English plugs do not fit either. 
It is well to bring a few light bulbs, 
both 110 and 220. You can trade for 
the correct ones. 

I cannot advise the army wife specifi- 
cally as to window curtains and drap- 
eries. It is better not to bring any; or 
if you must, bring only the material 
and have it tailored here. The German 
windows are not the same size and 
shape as those in the U. S., and the fix- 
tures are different. 

Laundry soap, scouring powder, and 
floor wax are short here. 

Excellent schools have been estab- 
lished for children up through high 
school ages. Teachers have been brought 
over from the U. S., the best that could 
be hired. 

Automobiles are tremendously popu- 
lar. It is well to bring your own, for 
the supply from the Army Exchange 
Service will not catch up with the de- 
mand for a long time if ever. The PX 
is operating garages and service sta- 
tions. Spare parts are coming in slowly, 
but at present there are some shortages. 


Hunting and fishing in Germany are 
excellent, because the game conserva- 
tion measures practiced for so many 
years have kept the fields, woods, and 
streams well stocked. Game consists of 
deer (several varieties) , wild boar, hare 
and rabbits, pheasants, partridge, ducks, 
and chamois. The best fishing is for a 
speckled trout called Forellen. Major 
George Godfrey, a veteran angler from 
Eugene, Oregon, tells me that he has 
never encountered as fine fly fishing as 
he has enjoyed in Bavaria. 

Now for a very controversial sub- 
ject—servants. My family insists that 
I am talking from ignorance when I 
try to discuss this, but here goes with a 
few weasel - worded generalizations. 
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Servants can be obtained in almost any 
desired number in Germany. There are 
available, even, professional servants 
who are simply superb. There are oth- 
ers who are inept, stubborn, and dishon- 
est. Your best bet is to obtain servants 
through the recommendation of some- 
one in whom you have confidence. Hon- 
esty is a more important attribute than 
skill or industry, for some families here 
have been greatly upset by pilferage on 
the part of servants or other Germans 
having access to their quarters. Others 
have been happy in the possession of 
cheerful, honest, industrious, and 
skilled housekeepers and cooks. A word 
as to the latter. No matter how experi- 
enced as a cook or a chef, the German 
either cannot or will not prepare some 
of the favorite American dishes. For 
Southerners, I should add that the Ger- 
man cook is convinced that hot bread is 
lethal. Similarly for warm cake or 
other pastry. 

Favorable living conditions are not 
the sole reason for the high morale 
among Americans in Germany and for 
their disinclination to return to the 
States. The average individual. here is 
convinced that conditions at home are 
appalling. He hears so much about 
strikes, the high cost of living, non- 
availability of servants and commodi- 
ties, the housing shortage, general un- 
rest and dissatisfaction, that he really 
does not wish to return. Whether he is 
correct in these views, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but that is the prevailing 
attitude. You rarely hear of an individ- 
ual rejoicing that his tour of foreign 
service is about to expire. 


MILITARY PROBLEMS 


Professional problems are about the 
same in Germany as elsewhere, I expect. 
The biggest headache for commanders 
of all echelons is that they are, to use a 
trite expression, trying to do a man’s 
job with a boy. In a year and a half 
the occupational troop basis has shrunk 
from two field armies, to one, to a divi- 
sion. And the end is not in sight. With 
all this reduction, the mission has re- 
mained essentially the same. Command- 
ers are forever reorganizing their units, 
rebuilding new and smaller ones out of 
the fragments remaining from the pre- 
vious drastic reduction in the OTB. 


May-June 


They never finish this task before a 
new cut is imposed. No one who com- 
prehends the over-all mission will argue 
that a big occupational force is now 
needed to keep Germany subdued, or 
that national policy would support such 
a program even if advisable. Neverthe- 
less the task of the occupational forces 
in support of military government is so 
important and so difficult, especially for 
a small force, that only trained units 
should be provided. 

There is the crux of the -problem. 
How can trained units be built from 
recruits who only remain for eight 
months or a year in the Theater, and 
who cannot be given training here be- 
cause the security load is too great? 

The mission of the occupational 
forces—other than the service elements 
—is security. While some military po- 
lice and members of the constabulary 
have fairly romantic roles, the task of 
the ordinary soldier is a steady, unre- 
lenting dose of interior guard duty. 
Little training other than orientation 
and a small amount of weapons instruc- 
tion can be given. Orientation has been 
overemphasized, perhaps because of the 
insistence of some journalists that the 
American soldier “doesn’t know what 
he is over here for.” The unit com- 
manders and the men themselves know 
that the making of political policy and 
the conduct of international relations 
are not within their province. What the 
enlisted man needs to know is how to 
be a good soldier. The other things will 
then take care of themselves. 

Lack of training anywhere is always 
reflected by poor morale and discipline. 
Military commanders have known that 
for three thousand years. The Army 
cannot be held responsible for the faulty 
background or lack of character build- 
ing which is evident in some individuals 
who are inducted into the service. If 
these men behave poorly in their own 
communities they will act in a still more 
reprehensible manner when they are far 
far away and not under the eyes of 
home-town folk upon whose good opin- 
ion their life-long reputation depends. 
In a military organization this home 
reputation must be replaced by the 
opinion of the other men in the unit 
who should resent any actions which 
bring discredit upon it. 
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Combat - experienced commanders 
know that unit esprit is the one thing 
that will make an individual acquit 
himself honorably under dangerous and 
difficult circumstances. Yet we are 
throwing away this most precious heri- 
tage of the profession of arms by ro- 
tating individuals on foreign service. 

We should rotate units. 

Perhaps there are insurmountable ob- 
stacles, of which I am unaware, to the 
adoption of a policy of unit rotation on 
foreign service. If so, it is a pity, for 
that would at once solve the gravest 
problems of the occupational forces. It 
would result in bringing abroad only 
trained, qualified units— units who 
could maintain, for the short period in 
which they would be on this duty, all 
the cohesiveness and esprit needed for 
the mission. 

Other advantages would accrue. Val- 
uable training in moving units long dis- 
tances by air lift or water would be 
available to both higher command and 
staff and to units. The supposed global 
nature of future warfare points up the 
necessity for frequent exercises of this 
sort. 


It might even be less expensive in the 
long run. Units coming overseas for 
what could be considered as an extended 
maneuver would not have the tendency 
to “dig in” as deeply as permanent 
overseas garrisons. Recreational and 
supply facilities need not be so elabora- 
rate. The numerous persons now en- 
gaged exclusively in moving and main- 
taining dependents could largely be 
dispensed with, for fewer dependents 
would need to be sent over, and these 
only as transients. 


But even if it cost more, unit rota- 
tion would win over the present system 
because it would assure the Theater 
commander that he have in his force 
only selected units made up of individ- 
uals who know their job and would 
stay out of trouble. The size of the oc- 
cupational force or its composition 
could be varied at will by sending fewer 
units or units of other types, without 
disrupting the over-all service set-up. 
The services could even be reduced nu- 
merically, because major resupply could 
be avoided by rotating units before ne- 
cessity for much replacement of indi- 
vidual equipment were needed. 








QUESTION ann ANSWER 


The following is extracted from a “question and answer” 
discussion which followed Mr. Arthur Bryant’s lecture “A 
Historian’s View of the War” to the Royal United Service 
Institution on 22 January 1947, in London, and as published 
in the February issue of the R.U.S.1. Journal. 


Both the question and the answer are equally applicable— 
yes, perhaps even more so—to Americans as to the British. 


Question: How are we going to enlighten the new generation about 
war—the history of war, and, more particularly, how to avoid war? Most 
of us here have been brought up to think of war, to study war and to 
train for war; but the vast mass of our fellow-countrymen do not regard 
it as part of their ordinary education. Am I not right in thinking that 
the scholastic profession as a whole is rather shy of the whole subject, 
and that the average person is not taught very much about the results 
of wars, how wars have come about, and how they have been fought and 
won or lost? Is there hope of more being done for the education of the 
rising generation in the years immediately before us in a subject which so 
vitally concerns our national security and prosperity? 


Answer: I suppose one of the major factors in the extraordinary atti- 
tude of the British public in the period between the last two wars was that 
very long period of peace which we enjoyed because of our own past 
wisdom and our own past naval and military victories. Between 1689 
and 1815 we were at war for more than half of the total period of 126 
years and waged nine European wars. Between 1815 and 1914, with the 
brief interlude of the Crimean War, we had no continental war at all. 
Though after Waterloo we certainly did reduce our armed forces to a 
very low level, in the “twenties,” “thirties” and “forties” of the last Cen- 
tury we were not as a people unaware of the greatness of our military 
tradition. We were, indeed, very proud of it. But in the 1920’s and in 
the 1930’s we did not appear to be so at all. I suppose because the inter- 
lude of the war of 1914-18 did not really bring home the reality of the 
connection between our liberties and of all that we most valued, and our 
success in wart. 


This last war has given us that realization. It has gone a long way to 
make people wiser. Whether they will continue wise is another matter. 
A great deal depends on how history is taught and written. One of the 
gravest charges that can be brought against my profession is that his- 
torians in the latter part of the XIXth Century ceased to take the trouble 
to make history readable and interesting to the ordinary reader. . They 
painstakingly collected and published historical facts for one another’s 
benefit. But if written history does not enlighten and instruct non-pro- 
fessional readers, at least those who sway our destinies—and that today 
is the ordinary man—I really cannot see the point of writing it at all. 























IMPLE AND DURABLE IN 

construction, the board, plotting, 
M-10, consists of a rotatable disk of 
transparent plastic material (prepared 
to receive pencil marks) pivoted on a 
flat opaque base of similar material. 
Figure 1 shows the complete board to 
approximately three tenths scale. A car- 
rying case of water-proofed canvas is 
provided and allows the board to be 
carried on the belt. 

The circumference of the disk (see 
Figure 2) is graduated in mils with 
each ten mils marked by a line and 
each one hundred mils numbered. 
Three sets of peripheral scales are 
marked in concentric circles on the disk. 
The outer scale, in black, runs clock- 
wise from 0 to 6400 mils. The middle 
scale, in red, with its 0 on the same 
graduation as the 0 of the outer scale, 
runs in a counter clockwise direc- 
tion from 0 to 3200 mils. The inner 
scale, in black, with its 0 on the same 
graduation as the 3200 mils mark of the 
outer scale, runs from 0 to 3200 in a 
clockwise direction. A black line drawn 
from the 0 mark to the 3200 mil mark 
of the inner scale and passing through 
the center of the disk is called the center 
line. On either side and at the ends of 
the center line are small red plus and 


*The author is chief of the gunnery department 
of the Field Artillery School, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Artillery Uses for the Board, 
Plotting, M-10 


By Lt. Col. Ernest P. Foley,* USMC 


Although designed for use by mortar and machine gun units, the Plotting 
Board M-10 has many potential artillery uses. The board has been tested 
extensively in the Marine Corps and, in view of its potential uses, has 
recently been authorized for issue to and use by Marine Corps Field 
Artillery units. 


minus marks. 

The base (see Figure 3) has a circu- 
lar area (slightly smaller in diameter 
than the disk) which is marked in red 
into a rectangular grid whose axes in- 
tersect at the center of the grid. The 
vertical axis of the grid is called the 
index line. The center of the grid is 
the origin for two linear scales marked 
on the grid for convenience in use, al- 
though any value may be assigned which 
will best suit the problem at hand. 
Along one axis which passes through 
the center of the grid, a scale is marked 
which assigns a value of 50 units to each 
small grid square and each 100 units is 
marked. A scale marked to the left of 
the first assigns a value of 100 units to 
each small grid square with each 500 
units marked. The zero grid line for 
each scale is the horizontal axis of the 
grid. To the right of the center of the 
grid are marked the letters OP which 
means observation post in the original 
plan of use of the plotting board and 
is used as such in some artillery com- 
putations. At the upper end of the in- 
dex line and on the edge of the base is 
a vernier scale. The center line of the 
vernier is an extension of the index line 
and is called the index mark. The ver- 
nier scale is used to assist the user in 
interpolating between graduations on 
the disk scales when the board is assem- 
bled. Along the straight edges of the 
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base are various useful scales. The re- 
verse side of the base may be used as a 
scratch pad for hasty computations. 
The disk and base are assembled to- 
gether by a single rivet which is loose 
enough to allow the disk to be rotated 
on the base about the rivet. 


STANDING AND SPECIAL 
CORRECTIONS 

The battery executive officer will find 
the plotting board extremely useful as a 
position correction grid in determining 
standing corrections for a dispersed bat- 
tery position. Likewise, the computer 
in the fire-direction center may use it to 
compute special corrections for all types 
of prearranged fires. It is suggested 
that, for greater accuracy, the largest 
linear grid scale possible be used when 
computing corrections. When working 
with a battery with a regular sheaf 100 
yards in width and a battery front 100 
yards or less in width, for instance, a 
scale such that each grid interval equals 
two yards will be found convenient. 

Standing corrections are computed 
by the battery executive officer to com- 
pensate for dispersion in width, depth, 
and altitude of the pieces. Corrections 
are’ computed for registration points 
and applied to all targets within trans- 
fer limits. These corrections are made 
so that the bursts of the base point will 
be equally spaced in the width of a 
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regular sheaf and the line of bursts will 
be perpendicular to the line of fire. The 
range and direction to the registration 
point from the base piece of the battery 
and the altitude of the registration point 
are given to the executive officer by the 
fire-direction center or the battery fire 
chart. Corrections for difference in al- 
titude are made in the same manner as 
outlined in Field Manual 6-40 by use 
of the mil relation. 

When computing position corrections, 
the location of the pieces must be plot- 
ted to scale on the disk. The center of 
the disk represents the plotted position 
of the base piece, the center line of the 
disk represents the base line and the in- 
dex line represents the line of fire to the 
target for which standing corrections 
ate to be computed. A polar plot is the 
quickest manner of making the plot of 
the position area. The data, measured 
by the executive officer at the battery 
position, is recorded in the form of a 
polar plot sketch with the base piece as 
the origin. After the base piece has 
been laid on the base point, the sight of 
this piece is used to measure clockwise 
angles from the base line to the sights 
of the other piece and each other piece 
is measured and recorded. A typical 
position area sketch is shown in Figure 
4. With this data, a scaled plot may be 
made on the plotting board. Plot the 
base piece at the center of the disk. To 
plot each of the other pieces, place the 
value corresponding. to the clockwise 
angle from the base line for that piece 
on the outer disk scale over the index 
mark and, to a suitable scale, plot the 
distance from the base piece to the piece 
in question along the index line toward 
the index mark. 


To determine standing corrections for 
the base point, place the zero mark on 
the outer disk scale over the index mark. 
The base line and line of fire will be in 
coincidence since in this case the base 
line is also the line of fire. On the disk, 
over the grid line passing through the 
center of the disk and perpendicular to 
the line of fire, plot, to the same scale 
used in plotting the battery position 
area, the location of each burst as it 
should be spaced for a regular sheaf, 
keeping in mind a pictorial representa- 
tion of the relative position of the bursts 
and the line of fire. The burst for, the 
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base piece is plotted at the center of the 
disk. The displacement in range and 
width between the plotted positions of 
each piece and the corresponding burst 
is measured in yards to the same scale 
used in plotting. The difference in 
range is measured on a grid line paral- 
lel to the line of fire and the difference 
in width on a grid line perpendicular to 
the line of fire. The difference in width, 
in yards, is converted to a standing cor- 
rection in mils using the mil relation 
and the base piece - base point range. 
The difference in range, in yards, is con- 
verted to mils in elevation by dividing 
the difference in range by the yards per 
mil factor, taken from the firing table 
at the base piece - base point range, for 
the charge used. 

Each range correction must have an 
algebraic sign to indicate whether the 
resulting elevation correction is added 
or subtracted from the elevation for the 
base piece. The sign of the correction 
will be plus if, in determining the mag- 
nitude of the correction by scaling from 
the plotting board, the range measure- 
ment from the plotted position of the 
piece to the plotted position of the burst 
was made toward the target. The sign 
is minus if the measurement from the 
plotted position of the piece to the 
plotted position of the burst was made 
away from the target. 

Standing corrections for a new tar- 
get are computed in a similar manner. 
However, the line of fire is separated 
from the base line by the angular 
change, measured at the base piece, be- 
tween the base point and the new target. 
The angular change is read on the outer 
disk scale and is equal to the clockwise 
angle between the base line and the line 
of fire to the new target. The center 
line represents the line of fire to the base 
point; the index line, the line of fire to 
the new target. The position area plot 
is made in the same manner as used in 
plotting standing corrections for the 
base point. The burst plot is made on 
a line through the center of the disk 
perpendicular to the line of fire to the 
new target and the differences in range 
and width are determined and converted 
to standing corrections as for the base 
point. 

A problem will illustrate the proce- 
dure to be used to determine standing 
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corrections for a four-piece, 105mm 
howitzer battery which has occupied a 
position sketched in Figure 4. It is re- 
quired to determine standing corrections 
for a base point, 5000 yards from the 
base piece using charge four. 

Plot the location of the pieces, with 
the center of the disk as number two 
piece, using a linear scale such that one 
grid interval equals two yards. The po- 
sition area plot is indicated, to scale, on 
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the plotting board disk in Figure 5 by 
the small black tick marks. Next rotate 
the disk so as to place the zero on the 
outer disk scale over the index mark and 
plot the location of the bursts for a reg- 
ular sheaf on the grid line passing 
through the center of the disk perpen- 
dicular to the line of fire. The burst 
for number two piece or the base piece 
is plotted at the center of the disk. For 
a 100-yard regular sheaf, there will be 
334% yards between bursts. Therefore, 
number one burst is plotted 33% yards 
to the right of the center of the disk, 
number three piece 331% yards to the 
left and number four 66% yards to the 
left of number two piece. The burst 
locations are indicated by small tick 
marks plotted on the disk in Figure 5. 


Determine the differences in width 
for each piece and convert to deflection 
standing corrections. 

No. one = rt 17 yds + 5 = rt 3 mils. 
No. three = left 19 yds — 5 = left 4 mils. 
No. four = left 17 yds —- 5 = left 3 mils. 

Determine the differences in range 
and convert to elevation standing cor- 
rection. From the range table the yards 
per mil factor for charge four at a 
range of 5000 yards is 8 yards per mil. 
No. one = -++16 yards ~ 8 = +2 mils. 
No. three = —24 yards — 8 = —3 mils. 
No. four = +18 yards — 8 = +2 mils. 

Another problem will illustrate the 
procedure when standing corrections are 
determined for some point other than 
the base point. 

A four-piece 105mm howitzer battery 
has occupied a position of which the po- 
sition area sketch is shown in Figure 4. 
It is required to determine standing cor- 
rections for check point one, which is 
400 mils left of the base point and at a 
range of 4000 yards from the base piece. 
Charge four will be used. 

Plot the location of the pieces as de- 
scribed for the previous illustrative ex- 
ample to scale using the center of the 
disk as number two piece. Use a scale 
such that one grid interval equals two 
yards. The plot of the pieces are as 
shown in Figure 6. 

Since check point one is 400 mils 
to the left of the base point, the clock- 
wise angle from the base line to the 
line of fire to the new target is 6000 
mils. Rotate the disk so that 60 on the 
outer disk scale will be over the index 
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Fig. 4. Plot of piece positions. 


mark, and now the index line represents 
the line of fire from the base piece to 
check point one. On the grid line pass- 
ing through the base piece and perpen- 
dicular to the line of fire to check point 
one (index line) plot the location of the 
bursts as they should appear in a regu- 
lar sheaf. The burst locations are indi- 
cated by tick marks in Figure 6. 

Determine the differences in width 
for each piece and correct to deflection 
standing corrections. 

No. one = rt 22 yds + 4 = rt 6 mils. 
No. three = left 28 yds —- 4 = left 7 mils. 
No. four = left 14 yds + 4 = left 4 mils. 

Determine the differences in range 
and convert to elevation standing cor- 
rections. From the range table the 
yards per mil factor for charge four 
at a range of 4000 yards is 10 yards per 
mil. 

Number one = +21 + 10 = +2 mils. 
Number three = —28 — 10 = —3 mils. 
Number four = —3 — 10 = 0 mils. 

Special corrections are usually 
computed at the fire-direction center or 
at the battery fire chart for targets such 
as barrages and preparations which re- 
quire more accurate data than can be 
obtained by standing corrections. Spe- 
cial corrections are computed for each 
separate target or barrage. It is par- 
ticularly useful in determining data for 
barrages which are oblique to the line 
of fire or close to friendly elements. 
Data for rolling barrages may be com- 
puted rapidly and simply by consider- 
ing each line as a standing barrage and 
computing the data for each line as out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. 

The general plan used in computing 
special corrections is the same as for 
standing corrections. The positions of 
the pieces in the battery are plotted in 
the same manner as described for stand- 
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ing corrections. However, instead| 
being plotted on a line perpendicul 
the line of fire, the positions of 
bursts in the sheaf are plotted on a iii 
which may or may not be perpendic 
to the line of fire, but which is par 
to the barrage line, through the cemj 
of the board as shown in Figure 7. 
determine the angle at which to d 
the barrage line with respect to the 
line it is necessary only to know 
clockwise angle between the base 
and the line of fire and the clock 
angle between the line of fire and 
barrage line. Determine the sum 
these two angles, subtract 6400 if 
sum is greater than 6400, and place 
angle corresponding to this sum on 










Draw a line coincident to the index li 
this line will represent the barrage | 
on the plotting board. The pattern}renc 
bursts is plotted along this line, hes | 
number two burst is plotted at the hd 
ter of the disk. The angle correspoictios 
ing to the clockwise angle between 4, ,, 
base line and the line of fire to the to, th 
get is placed on the outer disk scale oo. fo 
the index mark and the difference 
range and width determined in a simi}, 
manner as for standing corrections. 


example will assist in understandi 
ctor 


~ 


this use of the plotting board. 


A four-piece 105mm _ howitzer 
tery has occupied a position (Figure fo 
and it is required to determine speco. f 
corrections for a normal barrage. 
position of the burst of number 
piece in the barrage is to be 500 
right of the base point at a range 
4500 yards. The other pieces of t 
battery are to be corrected so tha 
bursts are properly spaced for an of 
sheaf along a line which makes a clog 
wise angle from the line of fire of 11 
mils. 

Using a scale such that each grid j 
terval represents two yards, plot the f 
sitions of the pieces on the plottifg 
board as described previously. 
draw the line on the disk which repifies 
sents the line of bursts on the groumit 
To do this, take the sum of the clog 
wise angle between the base line aif 












the line of fire from number two pie 
to the position of the burst of numb 
two piece in the barrage and the clod 
wise angle between the line of fire fro 








e number two piece to the number two 
rst in the barrage and line of bursts, 
t is, 1630 mils (500 mils and 1130 
fils). Rotate the disk until the read- 

















rpendicily of 16.30 on the outer disk scale is 
1 is pataber the index mark, and draw a line 
the cethincident with the index line. While 
jure 7. te disk remains in this position, plot 
sh to dite positions of the burst along this line, 


ping in mind a pictorial representa- 
n of the bursts and using the same 
le used in plotting the battery posi- 
The plotted burst positions are 
icated in Figure 7. Rotate the disk 


le sum} that the reading on the outer disk 
400 if tle over the index mark corresponds 
1 place} the value of the clockwise angle 
um on §00 mils) between base line and line 
dex maf fire from the number two piece to 
index lite number two burst in the barrage. 


arrage ISee Figure 7.) Determine the dif- 
patterntrence in width for each piece along 
line, hes perpendicular to the line of fire 
at the chd convert to deflection special cor- 
orrespotctions. 

tween ty one = rt 8 yds + 4.5 = rt 2 mils. 
to the to. three = left 3 yds 4.5 = left 1 mil. 
scale ofo. four = left 22 yds + 4.5 = left 5 mils. 


ference Determine differences in range along 
na sim pear 4 
tions, P&S parallel to the line of fire and con- 
grt to elevation special corrections. 
erstand ’ 
om the firing table, the yards per mil 
1. : 
‘ ctor is 14 yards per mil for charge 5. 
itzer Done + 22 yards + 14 = +2 mils. 
Figure fo, three — 27 yards + 14 = —2 mils. 
ne spedio. four + 11 yards — 14 = +1 mil. 
age. 
mber 
500 
range 
es of 
> tha 
ran O} 
s a clog 
e of Il 


Fig. 5. Standing corrections for base point. 
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DETERMINING INITIAL DATA 
FOR OBSERVED FIRES 


The M-10 plotting board is very use- 
ful to the artillery observer in determin- 
ing initial data and factors for observed 
fires. If the observer has no data except 
the general direction of fire and a safe 
range he can obtain all necessary data 
from one round which he can observe. 

First he must orient his aiming circle 
or other azimuth measuring device so 
that he can observe the azimuth of the 
line between his observation post and a 
round fired into the target area. Then 
he should command the fire-direction 
center to fire a round into the target 
area in a place where he can observe the 
round. The fire-direction center must 
inform the observer of the azimuth and 
range at which the round was fired. 
When the observer identifies the round 
he should determine the azimuth and 
range from the observation post to the 
burst. If the observer has difficulty lo- 
cating the round a round of smoke 
might be used. The observer then takes 
his plotting board, rotates the disk and 
places the azimuth reading, observation 
post to burst, on the outer disk scale 
over the index mark and, to a conve- 
nient scale, plots the observation post - 
burst range along the index line from 
the center of the board toward the index 
mark. Mark the point R. Next rotate 
the disk until the azimuth on which the 
piece was laid is on the outer disk scale 


Fig. 6. Standing corrections for target 400 
mils left of base point. 
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over the index mark. Through point R 
draw a line parallel to the index line. 
Along this line starting at point R, 
using the same scale used in plotting 
the point R, measure away from the in- 
dex mark a distance equal to the range 
at which the piece was fired and mark 
point G. 

To determine initial data to any other 
point P in the target area measure the 
azimuth and range of the line between 
observation post and target. Plot point 
P in a manner similar to which point R 
was plotted. Rotate the disk until a 
line between points P and G is parallel 
to the index line. The reading on the 
outer disk scale over the index mark is 
the azimuth (compass) on which the 
piece should be laid and the range may 
be determined from the distance be- 
tween points P and G using the scale 
used in plotting point P. A proper fire 
command to the fire-direction center 
would include the command MARK 
COMPASS (so much), RANGE (so 
many yards). 

If the observer is in a situation in 
which a point X is identifiable on the 
ground to the observer and also on the 
firing chart to the fire-direction center, 
the observer measures the azimuth of 
the observation post-target line and de- 
termines the observation post - target 
range. The fire-direction center deter- 
mines the azimuth of the gun-target line 
and, measures the gun-target range and 


Fig. 7. Special corrections. 
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gives this data to the observer. 

The observer then uses his board to 
make a pictorial representation of posi- 
tions of the battery, point X, and obser- 
vation post. First rotate the disk until 
the azimuth, observation post-point X, 
is on the outer disk scale over the index 
mark, then measure the observation 
post-point X range along the index line 
from the center of the board toward the 
index mark, and plot point X. Next ro- 
tate the disk until the azimuth battery- 
point X, as determined at the fire-direc- 
tion center, is on the outer disk scale 
over the index mark. Through the plot- 
ted point X draw a line parallel to the 
index line and along this line from 
point X and away from the index mark 
measure to the same scale used in plot- 
ting point X the range battery to point 
X as determined by the fire-direction 
center. 

Having plotted the battery, proceed 
to determine initial data for any point 
P in the same manner as described in 
the previous example. 

The S factor used in conduct of fire 
may be determined easily and accurate- 
ly. The S (yards) is equal to 100 tan- 
gent target offset (mils). The target 
offset for point P is equal to the differ- 
ence between the azimuth of the line 
point G-point and the line observation 
post OP-point. If point G is to the left 
of the observation.post, the azimuth ob- 
servation post-point P is subtracted 
from the azimuth point G-point P. If 
point G is to the right of the observa- 
tion post, the azimuth point G-point P 
is subtracted from the azimuth observa- 
tion post-point P. 

On the plotting board rotate the disk 
until the value of the target offset on 
the outer disk scale is over the index 
mark. Along the index line measure 100 
units from the center of the board to- 
ward the index mark and mark the 
point. From this point erect a perpen- 
dicular to the index line and extend the 
perpendicular until it intersects the cen- 
ter line of the disk. Measure, to the 
same scale used to determine the 100 
units, the length of the perpendicular, 
and read the value S in yards. Fig- 


ure 8 shows the manner of determining 
the value of S for a target offset of 600 
mils. 

After firing, a target may be replot- 
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ted on the board and all plots kept for 
future reference, in effect an observed 
fire chart. The adjusted compass and 
range at the piece must be determined. 
The value of the adjusted compass is 
placed on the outer disk scale over the 
index mark. A line is drawn through 
point G parallel to the index line and 
along this line from point G toward the 
index mark the adjusted range is plot- 
ted to the same scale as in plotting 
point G and the location of the new 
target determined. 

In another case, the observer has de- 
termined the azimuth and range from 
the observation post to the battery and 
to the target. It is required to deter- 
mine an approximate azimuth and 
range on which the battery must be laid. 


The center of the disk represents the 
position of the observer and the outer 
disk scale represents the values of azi- 
muths. Plot first the location of the 
battery by placing the value of the azi- 
muth observation post to the battery on 
the outer disk scale over the index 
mark, then to a convenient scale mea- 
sure the range, observation post to bat- 
tery, starting from the center of the 
board and working along the index line 
toward the index mark. Next plot the 
target location in a similar manner, 
placing the observation post-target azi- 
muth on the outer disk scale over the 
index mark and plot the target along 
the index line, to the same scale as used 
when plotting the battery, from the cen- 
ter of the board a distance equal to the 
observation post-target range. Draw a 
line between the two plotted points and 
rotate the disk until this line is parallel 
to the index line with the point repre- 
senting the target nearer to the index 
mark. The azimuth, battery to target, 
may now be read on the outer disk scale 
over the index mark. The range, bat- 
tery to target, may be measured, to the 
plotting scale, on the straight line be- 
tween the plotted locations of target 
and battery. 

Example: Given the following data: 


Azimuth: 

OP to battery 1400 mils 
OP to base point 3100 mils 
OP to battery... 1600 yards 
OP to base point______.2900 yards 


Rotate the disk of the plotting board 


until the graduation 14, on the outer 


Range: 


M ay-J une 


disk scale, is over the index mark. Using 
a plotting scale such that each grid ip. 
terval is equal to 100 yards start at the 
center of the board and measure 16) 
yatds along the index line toward th | 
index mark, plot a point and mark with | 
the letter G. Next rotate the disk until 
the graduation 31, on the outer disk 
scale, is over the index mark. Using 
the same plotting scale, measure 290) 
yards along the index line from the cen. 
ter of the board toward the index mark 
and plot a point which will be marked 
BP. Draw a straight line between plot. 
ted points G and BP. Rotate the disk 
until this line is parallel to the index 
line and the point BP is nearer the in.| 
dex mark than point G. Determine the 
reading on the outer disk scale over the 
index mark; it is 35.9 or 3590 mils, and 
is equal to the azimuth battery to base 
point. Measure the distance between 
the plotted points G and BP; it is 
3500 yards, the battery-base point rang. 
See Figure 9. 

After adjustment on the base pointit 
may be found that the azimuth and 
range determined may not be the same 
as the battery adjusted data for the bax 
point. The observer may replot either 
the base point location or the battery 
location depending upon which he con. 
siders most accurately located. If, fo 
example, he had only a general idea of 
the location of the battery but he hai 
measured the data with which he plo: 
ted the base point then he would cor 
sider replotting the battery position. On 
the plotting board erase everything er 
cept the plot of the base point (point 
BP). Rotate the disk until the value 
the adjusted compass (azimuth) of tl 
battery on the outer disk scale is ove 
the index mark. From the point BP 
draw a line parallel to the index lim 
away from the index mark. Along thi 
line, plot to the same plotting scal 
used in plotting the base point, the at} 
justed range battery to base point ani 
plot the new location of the battery 


Mark the point G. 

Example. Assume that in the pre 
vious example the adjusted azimuth waj 
3500 mils and the adjusted range wa 
1800 yards. Required a replot of th 
battery. See Figure 10. 

First erase all but point BP of tht 
foregoing example, then rotate the dis} 
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and place the 35 graduation on the 
outer disk scale over the index mark. 
From point BP draw a line parallel to 
the index line away from the index 
mark. Along the line, starting at the 
point BP, measure 1800 yards using a 
scale such that each grid interval equals 
100 yards, and plot the point G which 
is the replotted battery position. The azi- 
muth, observation post to battery, may 
be checked by rotating the disk until 
the point G is over the index line and 
between the center of the board and the 
index mark. It is 1190 mils and the 
range observation post to battery may 
be scaled and found to be 1450 yards. 

A target may be replotted in a simi- 
lar manner. 


USE IN MASSED ARTILLERY FIRES 


The follow-the-spot system of obtain- 
ing data for reinforcing units in an ad- 
just mission has limitations which may 
be overcome by use of the plotting 
board. The use of the plotting board 
will allow this method to be used re- 
gardless of the angle between the gun- 
target line of the batteries. It may be 
used within battalions but is particular- 
ly applicable to reinforcing units which 
may be greatly separated. 

If the scheme is used within a single 
battalion, the battalion fire chart will 
show the plotted positions of the bat- 
teries. A unit with a mission of rein- 
forcement should, in addition to a plot 
of the positions of its own batteries, also 
plot the position of the adjusting bat- 
tery of units which it may be called 
upon to support. When the reinforcing 
unit is given a mission, the reinforcing 
unit will be given the observer’s initial 
data and subsequent corrections directly 
and the reinforcing unit will make the 
necessary measurements and correct the 
data for its own batteries. 


This plan leaves the adjusting unit 
free to do its own work, the only re- 
quirement being that it pass on to the 
reinforcing unit all commands from the 
observer. The reinforcing unit will be 
teady to fire as soon as the adjusting 
unit. 

The plotting board is used in the fire- 
direction center by the computers of the 
non-adjusting batteries. The horizontal 
control operator must plot on the firing 
chart the initial location of the target, 
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using data from the observer’s target 
designation, and measure, at the plotted 
target location, the clockwise angle be- 
tween the gun target lines of the adjust- 
ing battery and each non-adjusting bat- 
tery and report these angles to the re- 
spective computer of each non-adjusting 
battery. The computer then sets his 
plotting board so that the zero on the 
outer disk scale is over the index mark. 
Using the center of the board as a ref- 
erence point, the computers of the non- 
adjusting batteries plot the observer’s 
correction to a convenient scale on the 
disk. The plot of deflection correction 
is made to the right or left of the index 
line, on the horizontal axis of the grid, 
as commanded. The range correction is 
plotted on a grid line parallel to the in- 
dex line. The plot is made from the 
horizontal axis of the grid toward the 
index mark if the range correction is 
ADD and from the horizontal axis of 
the grid away from the index mark if 
the correction is DROP. After the plot 
has been made, the disk is rotated so as 
to place the measured clockwise angle 
between gun-target lines of the adjust- 
ing battery and the battery for which 
the data is being computed over the in- 
dex mark. The computer scales the cor- 
rections from the reference point (cen- 
ter of the board) to the new location of 
the target in a manner similar to that 
used in plotting the target and uses 
these corrections as commands for the 
non-adjusting battery. If the new loca- 
tion plots to the right (left) of the in- 
dex line the proper command will be 
RIGHT (LEFT). If the new location 
plots between the horizontal axis of the 
grid and the index mark, the proper 
command is ADD, if on the side of the 
horizontal axis away from the index 
mark the proper command to the bat- 
tery is DROP. Before plotting the next 
correction the computer erases the pre- 
vious plot and rotates the disk so that 
zero on the outer disk scale is over the 
index mark. The center of the board is 
always used as the reference point for 
the new plot. 

It must be recognized that this is not 
the end-all solution to fast accurate 
massing of fires. In any adjustment the 
angle between the gun-target lines of 
the adjusting and reinforcing unit 
changes from round to round and the 
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change is not compensated in the latter 
method. However, the amount by which 
the angle will change from the value at 
the initial plot depends on many fac- 
tors, principal among which are the ini- 
tial range and angle between gun-target 
lines and the amount of the corrections, 
In most practical situations the change 
of angle will not exceed 100 mils yield 
ing less than 100 yards’ error. 











The New 
National buard 


By Major General 
Butler B. Miltonberger 


Chief, National Guard Bureau, 
War Department Special Staff 


The National Guard Bureau 
is convinced that, as the Amer- 
ican people become increas- 
ingly aware of the need, ade- 
quate funds will be made 
available to provide an M-Day 
National Guard force ready 
to take its place beside the 
Regular Army. 


Maj. Gen. B. B. Miltonberger 














F ALL THE COSTLY LES- 

sons learned in World War II, 
the one foremost in the minds of our 
military leaders is that preparedness is 
the surest and most economical way to 
keep the peace. 

This philosophy of security found 
popular expression in the Army Week 
slogan: “A Strong America is a Peace- 
ful America.” And it is finding con- 
crete realization in a new National 
Guard which will be larger, better 
trained and more adequately equipped 
than at any time in its previous history. 

Planning for the new National Guard 
began’ before the War’s end. Those 
charged with the duty. of shaping a 
post-war military establishment which 
would insure adequate protection for 
the democratic way of life foresaw 
early the need of a strong, citizen com- 
ponent capable of taking its place be- 
side the Regular Army. 

General Marshall, in his final report 
on the winning of the war, took occa- 
sion to say: “Of the citizen-Army, the 
National Guard is in the first category 
of importance. It must be healthy and 
strong, ready to take its place in the 
first line of defense in the first weeks 
of an emergency and not dependent 
upon a year or more of training before 
it can be conditioned to take the field 
against a trained enemy.” 

The primary mission of the new Na- 
tional Guard is to provide an M-Day 
Force immediately available to defend 
critical areas of the United States 
against land, seaborne or airborne in- 
vasion. It will be able to participate by 
units in all types of operations, includ- 
ing the offensive, either in the United 
States or overseas. And it will be capa- 
ble of immediate expansion. 

These new responsibilities are over 
and above the inherent responsibilities 
of the National Guards of the several 
states which, by law and tradition, are 
under the peace-time command of the 
Governors. As such, they also provide 
the states with local security strength 
as well as provide relief and protect life 
and property in times of disaster. 

In order to meet these responsibilities, 
the National Guard will be expanded 
to a troop basis of 682,000 men, almost 
three times its pre-war strength. 

Where there were 18 infantry divi- 
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sions called into Federal service in 1940 
and 1941, there will be 25 infantry divi- 
sions, two armored divisions and 2] 
regimental combat teams available for 
any emergency. 

There were 29 observation squadrons 
in the pre-war National Guard, but the 
greatly expanded air arm will have 84 
tactical squadrons supported by a radar 
and communications net of 12 aircraft 
control and warning groups which will 
provide not only sentinel service but also 
control of aircraft once they have left 
the ground to be employed against an 
enemy. 

National Guard participation in 
Coast Artillery Harbor Defense and 
non-divisional artillery has been com- 
pletely revised. Six corps artillery head- 
quarters, to be commanded by brigadier 
generals, have been allotted to states 
having a large proportion of artillery. 
A total of 51 battalions, other than 
those assigned to Divisions, are included 
in the troop basis. 

Only nine group headquarters with 
battalions and separate batteries, remain 
of the old harbor defense, and emphasis 
has been placed on the antiaircraft ar- 
tillery. There are 123 antiaircraft bat- 
talions assigned to the several states, 
and 14 brigade headquarters, each un- 
der the command of a brigadier general, 
have been assigned to each state having 
two or more of the 43 group headquar- 
ters. 

The adjutants general of the several 
states have had to start from scratch in 
this ambitious program, since all pre- 
war enlistments had expired while mem- 
bers of the National Guard were in Fed- 
eral service during World War II. And 
their efforts have met with outstanding 
success. 

Federal recognition is accorded to 
those units having 10 percent enlisted 
strength and 25 percent officer strength 
and is maintained only if that strength 
is built up to 80 percent enlisted 
strength and 100 percent officer 
strength within two years. 

As of April 1947, 1,958 air and 
ground units had been granted Federal 
recognition of the 6,363 in the entire 
troop basis. 

Oklahoma, home of the 45th “Thun- 
derbird” Division, has received Federal 


recognition for all of its 107 ground 
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units. Wyoming has duplicated its ef- 
fort for its 16 allotted ground units and 
four air units. Alabama has had all of 
its 99 ground units inspected, and 100 
percent Federal recognition is expected 
shortly. 

More than 75,000 officers and men 
were on the rolls 1 May 1947 according 
to report from the adjutant general, a 
tremendous showing when it is realized 
that the enlistment program has been in 
operation less than a year. Enlistments 
for the first two weeks of April were 
approximately 8,500. This is more than 
double the record of any previous two- 
week period, which indicates an even 
greater surge in strength in the immedi- 
ate future. 





CORPS ARTILLERY 

II Corps North Carolina 

XXXIX Corps 

Michigan _VIII Corps Texas XLI Corps 
Pennsylvania X Corps Utah XLIII Corps 

States having two or more FA groups are 
allotted a corps artillery headquarters, and 
states having two or more FA battalions are 
allotted group headquarters. There are 17 FA 
groups and 51 FA battalions planned for the 
post-war National Guard. Each state allotted 
a corps artillery headquarters also is allotted 
a field artillery observation battalion. 

AAA BRIGADES 

California 112th AAA Brig, 114th AAA Brig 
Connecticut 103d AAA Brig 


New York 


Delaware 26i1st AAA Brig 
Georgia 108th AAA Brig 
Illinois 109th AAA Brig 
Massachusetts 104th AAA Brig 
Michigan 110th AAA Brig 


New Mexico 1lith AAA Brig 
New York, 102d AAA Brig, 105th AAA Brig 
Pennsylvania Sist AAA Brig 
Virginia 107th AAA Brig 
Washington 115th AAA Brig 
States having two or more AAA groups are 
allotted a brigade headquarters, and states 
having two or more AAA battalions are al- 
lotted a group headquarters. There are 43 
AAA groups and 123 AAA battalions 
planned for the post-war National Guard. 
There are nine Coast Artillery (Harbor 
Defense) group headquarters planned for 
the post-war National Guard which will, on 
authority of the states concerned, supervise 





the activities of 68 CAC batteries. 








As in the past, National Guard train- 
ing is carried on under the supervision 
of Regular Army officers. The National 
Guard Bureau arranged a conference 
for Senior Air and Ground Instructors 
in April, the first such conference ever 
held, and the results were more than 
gratifying. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Guard, War Department, Army 


Ground Forces and Army Air Forces 


also attended, and pledges of coopera- 
tion were the direct outgrowth of the 
discussion of mutual problems. 

One of the greatest problems of the 
pre-war National Guard, the supply of 
first line equipment, is well on the way 
to oblivion. Equipment is supplied to 
a unit as quickly as possible after Fed- 
eral recognition, and supplies are now 
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being forwarded in quantity. Recently 
there were 601 freight car loads en route 
to California at one time. 

The day of the wooden guns and 
tanks is gone. The National Guard 
Bureau plans to supply all state units 
with Garand rifles and carbines in place 
of the old Springfield, and armor of sev- 
eral categories, including medium and 
heavy tanks, will be standard equip- 
ment. 

Other equipment to be supplied the 
National Guard includes artillery up to 
155 millimeter guns; fire control and 
detection equipment, including radar; 
bazooka weapons and transportation 
and construction equipment such as 
trucks, jeeps and bulldozers. 

The air arm of the National Guard 
will fly the same places as the Army Air 
Forces, P-80 jet propelled Shooting 
Stars, P-47 Thunderbolts and P-51 
Mustangs for the fighter squadrons and 
A-26 Invaders for the light bombard- 
ment squadrons. 

This year, for the first time since 
1940 when the first troops were called 
into Federal service, the National 
Guard will go to camp for summer field 
training. This is in accord with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s desire that the Na- 
tional Guard begin at once to prepare 
to take its place as an effective member 
of the M-Day security team. 

Definite plans have not been com- 
pleted for the summer training of air 
units of the National Guard. These units 
must have almost 100 percent strength 
in order to gain any real benefit from 
such training, and survey teams from 
the numbered Air Forces at present are 
inspecting federally recognized air units 
to determine the feasibility of such 
training. This program also is subject 
to the availability of funds, the major 
problem faced in rebuilding the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Budgetary cuts temporarily have cur- 
tailed the air program, and the avail- 
ability of funds to pay, train and equip 
the men in the National Guard is a con- 
tinuing problem. However, as the peo- 
ple in this nation become increasingly 
aware of the need for a strong National 
Guard, I am confident that funds will 
be made available and our ultimate goal 
of an M-Day force ready to take its 
place beside the Regular Army in any 
emergency will not be jeopardized. 
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OF MORE THAN 
- PASSING INTEREST 


= Happy Birthday! The Women’s 
= Army Corps was 5 years old on 14 = 
= May ’47. 
Grave Decision. No distinction as 
= to rank or race will be made hereaf- 
= ter in the location of graves and burial 
facilities in new sections of national 
= cemeteries. 
=  Demotions. The WD has an- 
= nounced that 640 colonels will be de- 
= moted on 1 July ’47, and according 
to a new formula for Regulars— 
= namely, date of rank on the perma- 
rent promotion list. 
Appreciation. A delegation from 
= blast-stricken Texas City recently vis- 
ited the Chief of Staff and expressed 
= their “heartfelt appreciation for the 
matvelous job the Army did in 
(their) behalf.” 
= Congratulations: to Oklahoma, 
= the first state to receive Federal rec- 
ognition of all allotted NG ground 
= units; and also to the following FA 
= colonels, selected to attend the 1947- 
= 48 course at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces—Samuel L. Davis, 
= William J. Eyerly, James W. Hol- 
= singer, and Bertran A. Holtzworth. 
= ORC Commissions. The WD has 
= announced that officers on active duty 
are now authorized to receive commis- 
= sions in the ORC while remaining on 
active Federal service in their AUS 
rank. 

Through Fog and Snow. Early in 
April two L-5 liaison planes from 
Task Force Frigid flew 3083 miles 
from Ladd Field, Alaska, to Crissy 
Field, Calif.—one of the longest 
flights on record for this type of air- 
craft. 

Task Force “Furnace,” appro- 
priately named special AGF unit now 
being assembled at Ft. Knox, will con- 
duct exhaustive tests of new experi- 
mental equipment this summer in the 
desert near Yuma, Arizona, where 
temperatures exceed 125 degrees. 

New Efficiency Reports. Most 
people can do a better job reporting 
facts about, rather than passing judg- 
ment on, their fellow men—this is the 
psychological basis of the new officers’ 
efficiency report, to be effective 1 July. 
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Assembly Line Instruction 


N THE FALL OF 1941 WHEN 

the new frequency modulated’ radio 
equipment was issued to Field Artillery 
there appeared an urgent and imme- 
diate need for trained radio repairmen. 
The time was very short in which to 
train radio repairmen and the training 
had to be both thorough and practical. 
Graduates of such a course had to be 
capable of going direct from the school 
to combat units and performing main- 
tenance and repair of radio equipment 
without supervision and without a long 
warm-up period. 

The Department of Communication, 
Field Artillery School, recognized that 
the normal conference and group in- 
struction methods would not accomplish 
the required result in the limited time 
available. Some method had to be de- 
vised to increase the efficiency of in- 
struction beyond any previously used 
methods and further to provide con- 
tinuous practical application by every 
student. Under the old group instruc- 
tion methods it was possible for only 
one student of a group of six or eight 
to get practical work on a piece of 
equipment at one time. The remainder 


By Col. Ralph R. Mace, FA 


of the group could only observe. In 
view of the short time available a 
method of instruction now had to be 
found whereby all eight students could 
receive practical instruction all of the 
time. After much preliminary thought 


The author, who is the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Commu- 
nication at The Artillery School, 
made the following interesting 
observations in a letter accom- 
panying this article: “I am con- 
vinced that the “assembly line” 
method of instruction is the finest 
yet devised for a subject such as 
communication. Prior to its initia- 
tion, students were frequently 
bored, indifferent and sleepy, and 
when a break in instruction came 
they quickly rushed outside to get 
a breath of air, have a smoke, 
and wake up. The reverse was 
the case when we got the “assem- 
bly line” going. Every student 
was engrossed in his work; he 
was awake, interested, and had no 

* desire whatever to leave it. As a 
matter of fact, we had to force 
students to leave the rooms dur- 
ing breaks in instruction.” — 


Editor. 


and investigation, a member of the de- 
partment advanced the proposition of 
forming an assembly line in which the 
student advanced from one practical 
exercise to another as he progressed 
through the course. Such a system ap- 
peared to have all the desirable features 
required but would be most exhaustive 
in equipment and in preliminary con- 
struction of assembly line positions. 

Necessity, always the mother of in- 
vention, came to the fore and instruc- 
tors appeared at all hours of the day 
and night with new ideas for this assem- 
bly line and new thoughts on how this 
plan might be developed into a sound, 
practical reality. Starting first with a 
mass of unrelated ideas, the plan devel- 
oped rapidly into a well coordinated, 
progressive, efficient method of instruc- 
tion. 

THE PLAN 

The general method was a revetsed 
industrial assembly line. Instead of 
equipment moving on an assembly line 
past individuals, each of whom per- 
formed an individual job, this plan 
called for the student to move down an 
assembly line of fixed equipment, per- 





Figure |. General view of the laboratory assembly line, Enlisted Radio Repair Course. 


Note demonstrator boards. 
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forming one task at each position on 
the line. Each step presented an idea 
and was intended to teach the student 
that idea or that principle thoroughly 
and practically at that position. Instruc- 
tors were provided on the line (similar 
to supervisors or foremen on an indus- 
trial assembly line) on a basis of one 
instructor per five steps. 

The student worked with his hands 
at each position and proved theories or 
principles which he had read in his 
manuals the previous night. He per- 
formed certain prescribed procedures; 
when he did so, there was a certain re- 
action, visibly or by sound. He was not 
required to accept any theory as being 
true—he proved to himself that it was 
true. 

The student worked with the equip- 
ment with which he would work in the 
field so that from the very beginning 
of the course he was using his hands in 
actually doing the things he would be 
required to do when he left the school. 

Since the student was personally in- 
volved in performing work with his 
hands and could see the results of his 
own efforts, his interest was high and 
there was no opportunity for him to 
become bored or to lose interest in what 
he was doing. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS 

Aside from the apparent extrava- 
gance in equipment, the new “Assem- 
bly Line” system had the following dis- 
advantages: 

In order to place the students one at 
a time on a progressive assembly line, 
it was necessary to provide a pool of 
some sort wherein the students could be 
given varying amounts of instruction 
while awaiting their turn to enter the 
progressive assembly line. This prob- 
lem was solved in the early Radio Re- 
pair Course by the formation of a con- 
struction pool. All incoming students 
were placed in this construction pool 
and were taught the use of hand tools, 
soldering and wiring of simple circuits. 
The work was so arranged that the stu- 
dent could stop work in the construc- 
tion pool at any time and enter the as- 
sembly line. In other words, in a course 
of fifty students, number one would go 
completely through the line before do- 
ing any construction work while num- 
ber fifty would do all of his construc- 


ASSEMBLY LINE INSTRUCTION 





Figure 2. Tuning, aligning and trouble shooting 
pool. The wire cages form effective electro- 
static shields. 


tion work before starting the line. Men 
in the middle of the class would do part 
of their construction work before start- 
ing the line and finish construction af- 
ter having completed the assembly line. 

During the winter of 1943 the scope 
of the Radio Repair Course was 
changed to include a nine weeks’ course 
of Radio Fundamentals before taking 
the regular five weeks’ practical repair 
course. Due to necessity, this course 
had to be separated geographically from 
the five weeks’ course by several miles, 
which meant that a new pool had to be 
devised if our assembly line method of 
instruction was to be continued. This 


Figure 3. Interior view of one of the: electro- 
static shield cages. 
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problem was solved by forming a pool 
consisting of the mechanical steps in- 
volved in presetting and aligning field 
artillery radios. The student could be 
taught these procedures successfully 
without knowing the theory of opera- 
tion and hence the subject was suitable 
for pool operation. The fundamentals 
of radio were arranged in a logical, pro- 
gressive manner and taught on the as- 
sembly line by the use of dynamic 
demonstrator boards. Part of this line 
as actually set up is shown in Figure 1, 
as well as the demonstrator boards 
which were developed and built by the 
Department. Step sheets for each board 
were carefully worked out to guide the 
student in his practical work on the 
board and to stress the important points 
to be learned at each position. Figure 
2 illustrates a part of the tuning and 
aligning pool steps described above. In- 
terference was successfully eliminated 
by the use of the wire cages, which 
form effective electro- static shields. 
Figure 3 shows the interior of one of 
the cages. 

Another difficulty to be overcome was 
the proper scheduling of conferences. 
Experience taught us that in order to 
obtain best results it was advisable to 
have conferences for small groups in- 
terspersed along the line at logical 
points, where a group of related sub- 
jects could be discussed with students 
before they reached these subjects on 
the line. At the same time it was found 
that better instruction was obtained if 
students were scheduled on the line in 
pairs; ie., each step worked jointly by 
two students instead of one. The op- 
timum solution to conference schedul- 
ing was arrived at by scheduling breaks 
in the line after approximately every 
ten students. In other words, the first 
ten students would occupy five steps on 
the line, then there would be a break 
of at least one step before the next pair 
of students were placed on the line. In 
this way small group conferences could 
be scheduled at logical points without 
stopping the line for everyone. 


RESULTS IMPRESSIVE 
The results obtained by this new 
method of instruction were most im- 
pressive. For example, in the old con- 
ference type of instruction, students 
averaged between 75-80 per cent on the 
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practical examination of ability to pre- 
set channels on field artillery radios. 
Under the new system grades on this 
subject jumped to a 95-100 per cent av- 
erage. This marked difference was due 
entirely to the fact that of every hour 
spent on the subject each student had 
thirty minutes available where he could 
practice tuning with his own hands and 
thirty minutes where he could watch an- 
other student tune the set. On the other 
hand, under the conference type of in- 
struction with as few as five students to 
the group, he had only a maximum of 
twelve minutes available each hour to 
use his own hands and for the rest of 
the period he was one of four students 
watching the fifth perform. Similar re- 
sults were obtained in almost all other 
phases of radio repair instruction. The 
student graduated from the course with 
far more practical know-how than he 
had under previous instruction, and he 
was intimately acquainted with the loca- 
tion of parts, circuits and sources of 
trouble of all field artillery radios. 

The assembly line method of instruc- 
tion proved to be so popular and at the 
same time so efficient that the Depart- 
ment applied the method to other com- 
munication courses. Early in 1943, both 
Officers’ and Enlisted Communication 
Courses were revised and the assembly 
line method of instruction included 
where applicable. Figure 4 shows one 
board used on the Enlisted Communi- 
cation Course Assembly Line to teach 
Ohm’s Law. 


As a result of experience gained over 
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a period of four years, many improve- 
ments to the line have been added from 
time to time. In the plans for the 1946- 
47 Radio Repairman’s Course a new 
idea for the pool is being used which is 
worthy of note. In this course students 
receive conference instruction as a group 
for the first week where they are given 
instruction in basic mathematics and in 
electrical fundamentals. At the end of 
this period an examination is given to 
determine the order in which students 
are to enter the line. The highest stu- 
dents enter the line first. Students wait- 
ing to enter the line are given a review 
of the material covered during the first 
week. In this manner, in a class of 
thirty students, the student who made 
the lowest mark on the examination re- 
ceives approximately three days’ review 
before he enters the line, whereas the 
highest student will finish the line early 
and be given a chance for individual 
specialization in any of a number of 
radio subjects. Breaks in the line with 
conferences to small groups are also 
scheduled as described above. 

It is universally recognized that prac- 
tical experience is by far the best 
teacher, and we in the Department of 
Communication feel that the “Assem- 
bly Line” method of instruction as de- 
scribed herein realizes that idea. We 
know that it produces results in the 
teaching of communication subjects, 
and we are reasonably certain that it 
could be made to produce equally effec- 
tive results in the teaching of many 
other subjects. 
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Figure 4. Close-up of one of the demonstrator boards. This one is used to teach Ohm's Law. 
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Flash... 
Our Secret Weapon 


By Major Waldemar A. Solf, JAG* 


LTHOUGH flash observers ren- 
dered invaluable service to the 
VIII Corps Artillery in the European 
Theater in registrations, adjusting fire, 
reporting movement, and locating other 
targets, their effectiveness in the per- 
formance of their primary mission, 
namely the location of hostile artillery 
by flash, was always a source of disap- 
pointment. 

The failure to locate large numbers 
of enemy artillery pieces by flash can 
be attributed to expert use of flash defi- 
lade by the Germans, and to an inge- 
nious salt increment issued with German 
powder, known as the “Salz-Vorlage,” 
which effectively eliminated flash, and 
which had a definitely predictable bal- 
listics effect as indicated by German 
firing tables. 

Early in March 1945, the VIII Corps 
captured a Wachtmeister of a German 
Field Artillery Observation Battalion, 
who got tired of the war and just sat 
on his sound base while the rest of the 
battalion displaced to the rear in some 
haste. He was a sound expert, and the 
VIII Corps Artillery interrogators ob- 
tained some very valuable information 
on sound from him. We got the im- 
pression that German sound was very 
eficient, but that those no account 
bums in the Arko’s Headquarters never 
would authorize fire on the targets 
located by sound. 

After he had been milked dry on 
sound, the interrogators switched the 
conversation to flash. 

“Ach, dot has alvays been a source 
of deep disappointment to us!” said the 
Wachtmeister. 

“But why? Surely German flash ob- 
servers should have no difficulty locat- 
ing our artillery. There is nothing 
diminutive about our flash!” 

“Dat’s just it—you Americans put 
something in your powder vot makes 
such an enormous flash dot it lights up 
der whole sky—und der poor flash ob- 
server can’t find der center of it at all.” 








*Then an artilleryman, the author was Assis- 
tant S-2 in the VIII Corps Artillery in Europe. 
—Ed. 
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Some Survey SOPs Used 
in the ETO 


By Capt. G. R. Bishop, FA-Res. 


XPERIENCE AS ASSISTANT 

S-2 of a light artillery battalion 
of the 80th Infantry Division proved 
that the techniques taught at the Field 
Artillery School and the application af- 
forded by the AGF tests were sound 
preparation for the exigencies of actual 
warfare. It is only natural, however, 
that continued operation under combat 
conditions should lead to new methods 
of solving the problems of survey where 
the aim is always to obtain the most ac- 
curate solution in the shortest time. 


By and large survey for organic light 


battalions in the European Theater was 


limited to the position area. Only in the 
exceptional situation where a single po- 
sition was occupied for some length of 
time or in preparation for a large scale 
attack were observation posts located 
by survey. Even then an AS base with 
target area control was not undertaken. 
This was largely due to the adequate 
supply of accurate maps (often cor- 
rected from the most recent photo re- 
connaissance) which afforded maximum 
efficiency in the handling of ground and 
air observed fires and permitted unob- 
served concentration a certain assur- 
ance of success after registration. 


BATTERY PLACE MARKS 


As always the speed and efficiency of 
the crew depended largely upon the 
SOPs established, for in survey—as in 
no other artillery techniques—can the 
whole be held up for the lack of a 
single detail. Experience soon taught 
us to send a member of the survey crew 
with each BC as he went to select his 
position. By always sending the same 
man to the same battery we knew who 
to look for when we desired informa- 
tion on a certain unit. This survey man 
carried with him two poles one of which 
had a flag on top. As soon as the BC 


selected the position of his base piece 
the plain pole was set in as a marker; 
the pole with flag was then set up as 
the battery place mark. Meanwhile, the 
survey officer and survey sergeant 
watched the development of the recon- 
naissance and selected the initial point 
often starting the actual field work be- 
fore all BC’s had decided upon the final 
howitzer locations. As members of the 
crew returned to the central location 
survey progressed and field work was 
completed in minimum time. There was 
no doubt as to which pole marked the 
base piece and which the place mark. 
Initial questions on methods of survey 
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for reaching distant positions could be 
referred to the individual whose duty 
it had been to make the reconnaissance 
of the particular battery area. 


SURVEY NOTES 


A few SOPs in the matter of keeping 
notes made computation much faster. 
All A, directions were written on the 
line to which they referred and with an 
arrow beneath showing the direction of 
the As. Si was written as a + or — 
value immediately after the horizontal 
angle which preceeded it. Thus direc- 
tion of the Si was shown and the re- 
corder was forced to use a + or — 
sign. Orienting lines were always re- 
corded as broken lines to distinguish 
from the lines of actual survey. Sta- 
tions to more than one battery were 
numbered serially, but stations going 
to a single battery were labeled A-1 or 
C-3 to give greater clarity in computers 
discussion. Figure 1, for example, shows 
the notes that were used in a survey at 
Holzhausen, just south of Kassel. 


INITIAL A; 


At first we tried to establish initial 
As by comparison of the needle and 
measured map readings. Aside from 
taking time this method proved prac- 
tically impossible, for seldom could the 
two readings be expected to agree within 
five miles. We decided to take initial 
Az direction by reading the A; from, 
let us say, CP (chosen point) to Sta 1 
with one aiming circle, and then by read- 
ing the Az Sta 1 to CP with the other, 
being careful to use a log of the sur- 
vey which was a minimum of 100 yards 
length and free from magnetic attrac- 
tion. By this rapid method with fre- 
quent change of the declination con- 
stant from marginal map data we got 
excellent results in BP registrations and 
were able to transfer and mass fires suc- 
cessfully. 


GUNNER’S HELP 


At times one or more batteries or a 
registering piece got into position be- 
fore the field work was complete. 
Where the survey required carrying a 
traverse through a base piece already 
in position, the problem of measuring 
the horizontal angle vertex at the piece 
was solved by having the gunner him- 
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self measure the angle for us. Survey 
is for the purpose of locating the how- 
itzer which will fire as accurately as the 
panoramic sight will permit. There can 
be no objection then to measuring an 
angle of the survey with this instru- 
ment. It is best to let the gunner do 
the actual measuring, for he knows bet- 
ter than anyone else how to read his 
sight and level his bubbles. Moreover 
it is very annoying to him to have other 
people, including the survey officer, 
playing with his instrument. It is not 
necessary to explain to him what you are 
doing—merely stand off as a battery ex- 
ecutive and command, “Gunner Num- 
ber 2, AP this range pole, measure the 
deflection.” When he has done that, 
show him the range pole of the next leg 
of the traverse and repeat the command. 
From these deflections the horizontal 
(vertex at the piece) is computed while 
the vertical angles can be had from the 
aiming circle set ups at the two stations 


before and behind the piece. 


T/OGE 

Number in Crew. There are any 
number of solutions to the simplest sur- 
vey but the aim is always to select the 
fastest and surest—that which involves 
least work. The old T/O limits the 
survey party to five enlisted men 
(S/Sgt., Tec 4, Tec 5, and two Pfc’s) 
plus a machine gunner and two drivers. 
In theory the latter are to be available 
as extra rod and tape men. Experience 
showed, however, that in a fast moving 
situation where speed is most essential 
one driver and usually both are driving 
the survey officer on reconnaissance, 
picking up members of the section to 
save valuable time, or carrying first co- 
ordinates back to FDC. The machine 
gunner was left at his post as a matter 
of local security in the fast developing 
situation, where the artillery was not 
infrequently the first element to clear 
an area, and further to maintain at least 
one arm against hostile air attack. The 
survey officer’s MG is usually the only 
MG taken forward on reconnaissance 
parties. Further danger lies in the fact 
that the survey crew is usually left 
alone in the new area prior to occupa- 
tion in force by the battalion. A mini- 
mum of two aiming circles should be 
used simultaneously, two men must tape 
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and two more must compute. Accord- 
ingly the survey officer must take on 
the work of the sixth man. Thus bur- 
dened, he is not available for his pri- 
mary job which should be to work 
ahead of the crew and plan the survey 
as it progresses, issuing fragmentary 
orders, gathering and recording data, 
putting in range poles, and doing the 
dozen odd jobs which slow down the in- 
dividual instrument operator or tape- 
man. It is suggested, therefore, that a 
sixth man in grade of Tec 5 should be 
added to this section. Firing batteries 
cannot spare this man as the demand 
of forward observer crews already calls 
too heavily upon the detail section. The 
survey officer will then be free to direct 
the work of the S/Sgt. chief of section 
and Tec 5 instrument operators (in this 
capacity, the chief of section is best able 
to aid in planning the survey), the Tec 
4 and additional Tec 5 as computers, 
and the two Pfc’s as tapemen. As field 
work is completed, all help the compu- 
ters, but it is felt that this additional 
man is essential to the ideal working 
combination. 

Metric Tapes. All maps in the 
ETO were scaled in metric units; hence 
survey computers had to work out co- 
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ordinates in meters. Distance was taped 
by the standard U. S. tape graduated 
in feet. The taped distance was usually 
divided by 3 and then multiplied by 
9144. Slide rule conversion was not 
considered sufficiently accurate. To re. 
duce the chance of error and simplify 
our process we soon learned to multiply 
linear distance in feet x .305 (.9144/3) 
which gave us meters in one computa- 
tion. Had we been equipped with 
metric tapes all this conversion would 
have been avoided and much time saved. 
Since coordinate squares, range deflec- 
tion fans, and other items of topograph- 
ical equipment were graduated in me- 
ters, it seems reasonable that metric 
tapes could be provided with little 
trouble. 

Aiming Circles. Experience taught 
that one item of T/E allowance should 
be increased. The old T/E provides 
for eight aiming circles per battalion— 
two per firing battery and two for the 
headquarters battery survey section. 
Eight is the absolute minimum upon 
which the battalion can function effi- 
ciently. The survey section always uses 
two, and each firing battery must have 
one at the firing position and one avail- 
able for the BC to take on reconnais- 
sance. We found that we had at least 
one in ordnance at all times. Nor was 
this due to a lack of careful handling. 
Needles inevitably go bad under con- 
tinued use and the rugged weather con- 
ditions of a twenty-four hour combat 
day. Ordnance frequently kept these 
aiming circles from one to two weeks 
by reason of distances or work involved. 
We further found that in the survey 
section there were times when a third 
aiming circle could be used to measure 
a vertex angle or take an Si that had 
been forgotten. The transit and BC 
scope are clumsy and slow for this sort 
of work. While in England, the survey 
section was authorized a third aiming 
circle, and during combat we acquired 
several more. Eleven were not too many 
for the battalion. When one goes bad, 
a replacement must be immediately at 
hand. It is therefore suggested that the 
T/E for the headquarters survey sec- 
tion in combat be increased to four aim- 
ing circles, thus permitting an extra in- 
strument for the survey section and a 
spare for the battalion. 
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CCORDING TO OUR DOC. 
trine, “an artillery commander 
uses liaison officers to establish and 
maintain liaison with designated sup- 
ported units or with artillery units 
whose fires his unit is to enforce. A liai- 
son officer is the personal representative 
of his commander with the commander 
of the supported or reinforced unit.” 
Note the italics. 


During 13 months of combat, I was 
cattied as battalion liaison officer of a 
corps artillery 155mm _ howitzer bat- 
talion. For something like 11 months 
of that time I was away “liaising,” but 
never as the representative of my bat- 
talion commander. During this time I 
represented the commanding officers of 
the three different groups and of one 
corps. Each change required some re- 
adjustment to the SOP of each new 
headquarters and earning the confi- 
dence of the new commander and his 
staff. 

The difficulty of establishing myself 
as a competent liaison officer was well 
shown when my battalion was placed 
under a new group in support of the 
9st Infantry Division. With the old 


_ group, for whom I had worked for six 


months or more, all calls for fire were 
answered without question in the 
knowledge that I knew the capabilities 
and limitations of my group. Under 
the new headquarters, no matter how 
urgent the call for fire, how little time 


‘was left to organize the details of a 


TOT, I was held up with an endless 
stream of questions dealing with mi- 
nute details having nothing to do with 
the delivery of the desired shells at the 
designated time and place. Only a di- 
tect appeal to the commander cleared 
the wires of the curiosity of the staff. 
How is the average liaison officer 
chosen? FM 101-5 points out that the 





LIAISON OFFICER— 
The One-Armed Paperhanger 


By Capt. Henry P. Walker, FA 


maximum effectiveness of liaison mis- 
sions will be secured if the officer select- 
ed has the confidence of his commander, 
is favorably known (either personally 
or by reputation) by the commander 
and staff of the unit to which sent, has 
a sound and comprehensive knowledge 
of tactics, possesses tact, and has had 
experience or training as a liaison off- 
cer. Nice words, these, but from my 
experience and observation, more often 
than not he-is a newly joined officer of 
unknown capabilities or one that the 
unit commander feels he cannot trust or 
use right with his own outfit. The usual 
defense for assigning the least useful 
officer. to the liaison job is that he can 
do the unit less harm there than else- 
where. Which may be very true. On the 
other hand when a group is composed, 
as mine was at one time, of one battal- 
ion of 155mm howitzers, one battalion 
of 8” howitzers, one battalion of 155mm 
guns, one battalion of 90mm guns, and 
one battery consisting of two 240mm 
howitzers and one 8 gun, correctly 
planned supporting fires will not be 
forthcoming unless the liaison officer 
has a fair knowledge of all artillery 
weapons—that is, their range, traverse, 
general trajectory, accuracy, etc. 

The liaison officer must be quite a 
diplomat to live with the headquarters 
of a strange organization—and be al- 
ways underfoot, as he must be—and to 
keep his own commander fully ac- 
quainted with the situation and all 
plans. I got into some hot water one 
time trying to sell to a new division ar- 
tillery a plan of harassing fires that I 
had picked up from another and which 
seemed to me to be most effective. Yes, 
it’s easy to overdo one’s selling efforts. 
And, obviously, if the liaison officer 
goes to an allied headquarters of differ- 
ent nationality, his “diplomacy index” 
must be very high indeed. Not only are 
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there language difficulties but also dif- 
ferent ideas of a liaison officer’s duties, 
strange habits and customs which may 
trip up the unwary and entirely ruin his 
value to his commanding officer. I saw 
one lieutenant behave with such poor 
grace at a French officers’ mess that I 
could hardly blame the S-2 and S-3 for 
giving him as little information as pos- 
sible and never volunteering any. 

Every artilleryman knows pretty well 
the duties of an S-3, a battery com- 
mander, or a motor officer but where 
can one go to get the low-down on liai- 
son? Our training manuals are highly 
generalized; and small blame, too, for 
liaison is anything any higher com- 
mander desires to order. The garden 
variety liaison jobs are, of course, the 
liaison officers who go from the direct 
support battalion to the combat team 
infantry regiment, from corps artillery 
to the supported division artillery, and 
laterally between division and corps ar- 
tillery headquarters. But as often as 
not, liaison officers’ jobs are not the 
garden variety. I ran into some weird 
ones myself. I was sent out at one time 
to establish liaison between a corps ar- 
tillery group and a GHQ tank battal- 
ion, both of which were supporting a 
French division. My mission was to 
check Air OP reports of enemy tanks 
with this particular battalion, since the 
customary route via division headquar- 
ters was too slow and uncertain and was 
resulting in a lot of lost targets. On 
another occasion I was sent out to rep- 
resent our corps counterbattery officer 
with a British mobile counterbattery 
section. How can you classify that sort 
of liaison? The liaison to be main- 
tained at any time is a subject of divi- 
sion, corps and army SOP both written 
and ynwritten and also is one of the 
many things that vary with the well- 
known situation. 
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Where does the liaison officer come 
from, once we get above the combat 
team level? Not from the headquarters 
of the commanding officer whose per- 
sonal representative he is to be—because 
corps artillery and group headquarters 
don’t have any. The fact is that he usu- 
ally comes from one of the battalions 
of the artillery group or corps he is to 
represent. Here we have an officer from 
one organization spending most of his 
life away from home, working for some 
other organization. Where does he get 
his section and his supplies, and where 
does his primary loyalty belong? 

Luckily, I was never disowned by 
both my battalion and higher headquar- 
ters at the same time! But on several 
occasions I was referred from one to the 
other as a source of maps, grease pen- 
cils or whatever my immediate needs 
may have been. Nor was it all a matter 
of thumbtacks and rations; during the 
time I was an active liaison officer, our 
TO/E showed one liaison officer, with 
no personnel, no transportation, and 
no communications — nothing but the 
clothes he stood up in and one day’s K 
rations. When I sallied forth to com- 
bat, I had a jeep and driver normally 
assigned to the message center, an SCR- 
284 and two operators borrowed from 
the radio section, two EE-8’s and a half 
mile of outpost wire picked up from the 
wire section. To the foregoing, add 
three days’ rations, a can of water, a 
can of gasoline, four bed rolls, four 
field bags and assorted odds and ends. 
It’s small wonder that I often wondered 
whether we'd make it over the first Ital- 
ian hill we came to. After three or four 
months, group headquarters borrowed a 
quarter-ton trailer for me from Army 
Ordnance — and, at once, the various 
sections that my men came from insisted 
that from now on we carry our own 
barracks bags. Even so, the situation was 
greatly improved. We could even add 
an SCR-610 so that I could talk direct 
to our Air OP, often my only means of 
communicating with headquarters the 
other side of the mountain. 

Naturally there were no ratings for 
my men, since they were out galavanting 
around the countryside and not at home 
taking their shift on the radio or the 
mail run. I lost two of my good men; 
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the jeep driver was sent to radio school, 
and my one and only T/4 was pulled 
back to ride herd on the SCR-193. But 
fortunately my usual crew was excel- 
lent. Certainly, the only thing that kept 
my jeep—a veteran of Africa, Sicily, 
and two Italian winters—on the road 
was the everlasting tinkering of the 
driver, who was just a kid that prob- 
ably learned his mechanics on a Model 
“T.” More serious tinkering was done, 
wherever I might be at the moment, by 
mechanics of a dozen different outfits— 
Americans, Britishers, French, Arabs. 
The T/4 was an excellent radio man 
who could operate anything that came 
his way, could keep it operating and; I 
suspect, alter a 284 so that commercial 
broadcasts could be picked up when we 
were lucky enough to have telephonic 
communication and didn’t need the ra- 
dio. Besides being competent with the 
radio, the T/5 was a minor wizard with 
the frying pans who managed to bolster 
up and eke out our “K” rations on nu- 
merous occasions. Luckily all of them 
liked to rattle around, going new places 
and seeing new sights. They looked on 
life at the battalion as being rather dull 
—trear-echelon stuff, in fact. 

One should not beef, as I have done 
here, unless he has some constructive 
ideas. I have two in mind: first, put the 
liaison officers on the staff of the com- 
mander that they will be working for— 
that is, group and corps artillery com- 
manders; and second, give them the 
personnel and equipment essential to 
performing the mission. 

My idea of an adequate, yet modest, 
liaison section is as follows: 

Liaison sergeant—in charge of detail 
and capable of relieving the liaison off- 
cer. All headquarters have sufficient 
personnel to work out some system of 
relief shifts, but, during a crucial pe- 
riod, a lone liaison officer may be on 
duty long hours for days on end: 

Chief radio operator and two radio 
operators (T/4). On one occasion I had 
to suspend operation of a 193 (bor- 
rowed from corps artillery) for 24 
hours because I had only one operator. 

Driver (mechanic), to drive the 
'4-ton truck and to be responsible for 
keeping both vehicles on the road month 
after month without benefit of -battery 
or battalion motor section. 
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SCR-193 radio, or equivalent. Liaison 
from corps artillery to corps artillery 
will usually require a radio of this 
range. In mountainous country radios 
of the 600 series are sadly limited in 
range. At one time in the North Apen. 
nines my messages had to be relayed 
twice, even in the 193 net. 

SCR-608—for short range communi- 
cation, because of its greater security 
and the ability to talk to the Air OP. 

Two EE-8 telephones, and ¥, mile of 
outpost wire. Many times, for the sake 
of better reception, the radio had to be 
spotted at some distance from the CP. 
At other times the immediate vicinity 
of the CP was not a healthy place for a 
radio set with operator in a thin skinned 
vehicle. 

One-quarter-Ton Trailer — for bed- 
rolls, rations, and other equipment nor- 
mally towed by 4 jeep but capable of 
going with the radio %4-ton if the jeep 
is absent when an unexpected move is 
made. 

Three-quarter-T on 4x4 Truck — for 
mounting both radios and providing 
readily blacked out working space for 
tadio operators and, if necessary, for 
the liaison officer. 

One-quarter-T on 4x4 Truck — trans- 
portation for the liaison officer, messen- 
ger service, and ration supply and mail 
runs. Jeep should be equipped with PL 
unit to mount 608 in case of breakdown 
of radio truck. 

In addition to adequate map boards, 
lists of weapons that may be included 
in a field artillery group showing maxi- 
mum range and limits of traverse, and 
other items of general information that 
were not furnished liaison officers, he 
should have a suitable log book so that 
in the rush of an attack he can keep 
track of messages sent, check on items 
sent out without having to bother the 
staff, and keep all data on all numbered 
concentrations. 

In conclusion, let me enter one plea 
for the liaison officer. If he is as impor- 
tant to the picture above the combat 
team level as wartime experience would 
tend to show, pick him more carefully, 
give him the equipment he needs to do 
his job and do it well, give him the per- 
sonnel he needs to man that equipment, 
and finally give him moral support in 
his work. 
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Russian Artillery= 
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By Lt.-Col. H. G. de Watteville, CBE, late R.A. 


Republished by courtesy of The Journal of the Royal Artillery 


HE SCARCITY of information 

concerning the organization and 
work of the Russian artillery during the 
recent German-Soviet War is to be re- 
gretted since much that occurred dur- 
ing this conflict must prove of high in- 
terest to all gunners. 

For the previous two centuries the 
Artillery Service had been the pride of 
the Russian Army. Its complete failure 
in the war of 1914-17 had come as a 
shock to Russian soldiers. It could, 
however, be mainly attributed to the 
faulty system of supplying both mate- 
tial and ammunition to the troops not 
only during but long before that war; 
it could not discredit the human mate- 
tial. Still, after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of 1917 no effectual steps appear 
to have been taken to restore the Rus- 
sian artillery to its pristine pre-eminence 
until, in 1937, as a result of the political 
ctisis that convulsed the Red Army, 
General Nikolai Voronov was appoint- 
ed head of the Artillery Service." This 
forceful character, then 38 years of age, 
forthwith set about re-educating the 
Russian gunners in the traditions of 


| Which they had once been justly proud. 


His belief in the cannon as the main 
element of strength of the Red Army 
was profound; his energy was un- 


bounded. 


CONFLICT OF DOCTRINE 

By 1939 Marshal Voroshilov, then 
Commissar for Defense, could report to 
the Supreme Soviet that the fire-power 
of the Russian artillery had been treb- 
led. This statement was not far from 
the truth, though its further implica- 
tions appear to have escaped all military 
ctitics at the time. This circumstance 
arose from the fact that the Germans in 
their frenzied haste to re-arm and to 
create a “new model” army had neg- 





lected their artillery arm. The doctrine 
had been evolved that artillery had lost 
much of its significance, so German 
military authorities devoted themselves 
wholeheartedly to the development of 
their “flying cannon”—the dive-bomb- 
ers, to work with large, fast-moving, 
tank formations, while they pinned 
their faith to the trench-mortar as the 
supporting weapon of infantry. But 
Voronov, whilst increasing the actual 
number of cannon to be manned by his 
gunners, had also made every effort to 
improve their mobility; and this fact 
was incorrectly appraised abroad — at 
least by German critics. The probability 
that such was the misreading of facts 


.gains greatly from the known course of 


the German offensives during 1939, 
1940 and 1941, when no serious attempt 
seems ever to have been made by them 
to reduce any strong place or work of 
defense by means of artillery fire. Their 
theory of war depended so greatly on 
the superior rapidity of movement of 
their armies that they assumed that 
there would be no time for siege opera- 
tions. Now this policy was certainly ap- 
plicable to conditions prevalent in 
Western Europe—particularly in view 
of the limits of the Maginot Line—as 
well as to Poland in the dry season. But 





The following note accompa- 
nied this article when it was pub- 
lished in The Journal of the 
Royal Artillery, and is repeated. 
—Editor. 

The statements made below have 
all been derived from sources of in- 
formation to be found in the British 
or Neutral Press or from “The Soviet 
War News.” No statement or as- 
sumption of any kind has been ob- 
tained from any official source what- 
soever. 











when applied to a projected invasion of 
Russia, any strategy based on such a 
theory must encounter at least two for- 
midable obstacles — first distances, sec- 
ondly, paucity and poor quality of com- 
munications. In addition, climate- de- 
manded the attainment of success be- 
fore the arrival of winter. Finally, the 
Germans were surprised by the staunch- 
ness of the Russian troops. Conse- 
quently it may be asked whether the 
Wehrmacht of 1941, however splendid- 
ly armed and equipped it might be for 
rapid shock movement, was intrinsically 
a perfect and complete instrument of 
war? The idea formerly expressed that 
tanks might suffer from the limitations 
experienced by the “heavy” cavalry of 
the XVIIIth century would seem to 
gain credence as the outcome of this 
war. Anyhow, the Wehrmacht in 1941 
was certainly lacking in artillery power. 
On the other hand, every Russian the- 
ory of war has always been affected by 
the inevitable slowness of any plan of 
mobilization evolved by a Russian Gen- 
eral Staff for their army. Further, by 
their inclination to what may be termed 
an “Asiatic” strategy —one resulting 
from the vastness of the distances and 
space at issue; by a predilection to think 
and to work in vast masses, Russians 
and Germans may be said to have pro- 
ceeded in contrary directions. 


Meanwhile, Marshal Voronov' had 
proved true to type. In conjunction with 
General Viktor Tikonov, during the 
Soviet-Japanese “small war” of 1938 in 
Manchuria” he evolved methods of ar- 
tillery fire which were a prelude to the 
developments of 1942-43. These experi- 
ments were continued in Finland during 
early 1940 when Voronov broke through 
the Mannerheim Line by means of 
massed fire. So in the end both fu- 
ture belligerents had evolved, by start- 
ing from somewhat similar reasoning, a 
somewhat dissimilar doctrine. The Ger- 

(Continued on page 195) 


INikolai Nikolaievich Voronov was born at 
Leningrad, the son of a secondary school teacher. 
At the age of 18, he distinguished himself as a 
private in the Bolshevik Civil War. He then be- 
came a regular soldier; passed through the Lenin- 
grad Artillery School, the Artillery High School 
and the Military Academy. He is a fair-haired 
man with blue eyes, of huge stature and massive 
in proportion. His memory and laughter are de- 
scribed as prodigious. 

2Far too little attention was ever paid to this 
episode. 
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INDFUL OF THE OBJECTS OF OUR AS- 
sociation, it was shocking to pick up the May 

1947 issue of The Reserve Officer, the official mouth- 
piece of the Reserve Officers Association, and read the 
unsigned editorial “Does the War Department Want 
the Reserve?” This editorial led off with the flat as- 
sertion that the long standing War Department atti- 
tude toward the Reserve Component could be sum- 
marized by the expression “we just don’t give a 
damn,” moved on through a six-pointed bill of par- 
ticulars alleging not only gross failure but also a con- 
tinuing lack of good will on the part of the War De- 
partment, and concluded that “‘a spirit of responsible 
citizenship” moved the Reserve Officers Association 
“to air a situation that is redolent with national dan- 
ger.” The entire overtone of the editorial, as well as 
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the specific wording in spots, displayed an intemper- 
ance and a bitterness not often written into the pages 
of responsible publications. 


Being unsigned, one would presume that the edi- 


torial expressed the official views of the Reserve Off- 
cers Association. However, I am convinced that, for- 
tunately, this cannot be the case. It is quite inconsis- 
tent, in tone and idea content, with the well-reasoned 
report of the President of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, Brig. Gen. Donald B. Adams, that preceded 


the editorial by one page in the same issue. 


Far from being an act of “responsible citizenship,” 
I feel that the publication by The Reserve Officer of 
this editorial was a disservice to the common cause we 
are all seeking to advance. 


MERITS AND METHOD 


The question propounded in the editorial — does 
the War Department want the Reserve?—is so com- 
pletely out-of-phase with the pronouncements of every 
responsible agency and individual in our government 
as to be unworthy of any comment. Nor shall I dwell 
on the merits of the six charges leveled at the War 
Department, other than to state promptly and with 
candor that personal inquiry into these matters has 
led me to the conclusion that, in the over-all, they do 
not add up to a convincing case. 


But whatever the merits of the case, they are over- 
shadowed completely by the method selected to stimu- 
late corrective action—assuming, that is, that correc- 
tive action is indicated. Any tangible benefits that 
may, conceivably, result from such angry words will 
most certainly be counterbalanced many times by the 
resentful distrust and misunderstanding implanted 
far and wide in the minds of Reserve officers. 


A CLOSER BOND 


Our Association and JourNAL are devoted, among 
other worthy objects, to the promotion of “under- 
standing between the regular and militia forces by a 
closer bond.” It is particularly regrettable, therefore, 
to note the bitterness of feeling toward the War De- 
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tment and the Regular Army that apparently 
clouds the mind that framed the editorial, “Does the 
War Department Want the Reserve?” 

I, for one, refuse to believe that such bitterness of 
feeling pervades the minds of other than a thin slice 
of our Reserve officers, or is reciprocated by other 
than a thin slice of our Regular officers. That it exists 
to a degree—and in some instances with due cause— 
cannot be denied. In other words, I agree whole- 
heartedly with General Adams’ observation in his re- 
port in the May issue of The Reserve Officer, to 
which I have already referred, that “in the past both 
the regular and civilian components have been at 
fault.” 

One of the very best discussions that I have seen of 
the things that are wrong with the relationship be- 
tween the Regular Army and the Organized Reserves 
is included in the article, “We Must Get Together,” 
which was written by a Reserve officer under a nom 
de plume and was published in the May issue of The 
Infantry Journal. ‘This article merits reading by 
Regulars and Reserves alike. 


THE BROADER VIEW 


It is sometimes helpful, and may be in this instance, 
to take a broader view—to lift our thinking above 
and beyond the specifics of the case at hand—to scan 
in perspective the whole canvas, of which the War 
Department-Organized Reserves relationship and the 
Regular Army-Civilian Component relationship are 
but two of many parts. 

In so doing, I ai struck by the fact that identical 
charges—i.e., War Department failure and a lack of 
good will, in this case toward the National Guard— 
were made only a few months ago by the leadership 
of the National Guard Association. Strange business 
for the National Guard and the Organized Reserves 
—the two solid props on which the War Department 
leans for support—both to charge the War Depart- 
ment with ill will and failure. Something, somewhere, 
is out of focus. 

The lunatic fringe, of course, will croak at once 
that we Regulars are all brass-headed Blimps, and 
that’s that PERIOD. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not quite that sim- 
ple, and, dangerous though it be to pose as an “an- 
swer man,” I suggest that we soldiers (all of us in all 
components) must constantly check the focus of our 
mental attitudes. They may not be in line with cur- 
rent evolutions. 


I find myself drawn to the view that, splendid 
thought it may have been in its specific details, much 
of the planning for our post-war Military Establish- 
ment was done in a “super-plush” state of mind—an 
understandable mental carry-over from the war years 
when body shortage and dollar shortage were seldom 
critical. 


This is not a charge that the War Department 
planners were out of focus or extravagant in their 
estimate of the proper size and shape of the peacetime 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves. I am, however, focusing attention on the im- 
pelling fact that in our democracy dollars appro- 
priated by the Congress dominate the shape and way 
of things Military in peacetime. 

What was in focus in the planning stage may prove 
to be out of focus as our people react, through the 
Congress, to the staggering dollar burden that the 
realities of the ever-changing international situation 
seem destined to force upon them. Quoting again 
from General Adams’ report: “Only when the three 
major forces are able to formulate a concrete plan, 
keyed in and implemented in respect to a specific in- 
ternational plan, will the composition of the several 
components of the Army, Navy and Air be obvious 
to all.” 


We soldiers (and, again, I mean all of us in all 
components) must keep our minds in proper focus— 
particularly in view of the likelihood of a dollar (ap- 
propriations) shortage and the possibility of a body 
shortage (UMT legislation, now hanging in the bal- 
ance) —to adjust ourselves in an orderly and mutually 
supporting manner to something considerably less 
than the optimum in our post-war Military Establish- 


ment. 


I am preaching realism, not pessimism or defeat- 
ism. The honeymoon is definitely over, and national 
security—the common goal of our combined efforts 
—will be the loser, if we waste an ounce of energy in 
eccentric bickering. Otherwise, as was said in an 
earlier editorial in this JouRNAL, we may be answer- 
able one day to the question: Why did the United 
States have a left-over Army? 


Pc Ging 


Colonel, Field Artillery 








Airborne Armies of the Future 


A digest, as prepared by the staff of the Marine Corps Gazette, of two articles 
published originally in the Infantry Journal, and reprinted with permission. 


By. Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin, USA 


HE FUTURE OF OUR ARMED 

forces is in the air. All the fighting 
men and everything they need to fight 
with in the future and live on as they 
fight must be capable of movement by 
air. 

To my mind, we professional soldiers 
are traditionally laggard in facing and 
adopting changes, especially radical 
changes that upset proven methods and 
the ways in which we have been doing 
things for years past. 

The latitude and power we shall be 
able to employ in conducting a possible 
future war can be accurately measured 
in terms of the future development of 
our arms, transportation, and equip- 
ment. To begin with, I am assuming 
that there will be a definite need for 
troops to fight upon the ground. De- 
spite the opinions of advocates of vic- 
tory solely through air power, I believe 
that any bombing or guided missile at- 
tack will need a human follow-up force 
to exploit the disorganization and chaos 
that future bomb and missile attacks 
will cause. The particularly 
lucrative targets for attacking 
airborne troops will be launch- 
ing sites for guided missiles, 
sources of strategic materials 
used in making atomic bombs 
and warheads, military fabri- 
cation plants where bombs 
and warheads are made, po- 
litically sensitive areas either 
before or after bomb or mis- 
sile attack, airfields and take- 
off areas for enemy airborne 
troops, and terrain of particu- 
lar tactical value such as 
groups of airfields about 
which an airhead may be de- 
veloped. 

In view of the traditionally 
non-aggressive role of our 
country in international af- 
fairs I think it can be as- 
sumed the foregoing targets 
would be targets for the air- 
borne troops of the enemy. 


Of course, if adequate ground forces 
are within striking distance we can 
make the counterattack with or with- 
out airborne assistance. But if the 
strategic and tactical dispersion of our 
forces is as it should be, troops could 
be marshalled effectively in our own ter- 
ritory against a major enemy force only 
by the employment of airplanes. 

The first problem in the employment 
of airborne units is that of transferring 
from a high-speed airplane to the 
ground, in the shortest time possible, 
men and means in condition and quan- 
tity to fight successfully. 


THE PARACHUTE 
At the end of World War II the 


parachute in use by airborne units was 
suitable for individual troopers with 
hand weapons, and food and ammuni- 
tion for several days’ fighting. Dropped 
from the same plane in equipment con- 


Paratrooper about to jump with 30-pound radar 
set used as a ground beacon for troop carrier 
planes on dropping area. 





tainers were the supporting mortars, 
heavy machine guns, recoilless rifles, 
bazookas, 75mm howitzers, etc., neces- 
sary to engage on even terms anything 
rom a foot soldier to a heavy tank. 


Individual troopers could be on the | 


ground ready to fight in less than one 
minute from the time they left the 
plane, and a well trained airborne bat- 
talion could begin a coordinated fight 
in about twenty minutes after it landed, 
Present-day troop carrier aircraft fly 
from 100 to 120 miles per hour during 
jumps and spread their loads of 36 to 
44 jumpers and their equipment over a 
distance of 800 to 1,000 yards. The unit 
dropped is usually a platoon. The dis- 
tribution over such a distance creates a 
problem for the platoon leader which 
at once becomes a very serious one if 
the landing is immediately opposed in 
strength. The solution may be in de- 
signing aircraft with multiple exits. 


GLIDERS 


Nowadays most airborne command- 
ers look upon the parachute as the ve- 
hicle for the assault infantry and the 
glider as the vehicle for heavy guns, 
radios, and so on, that can be brought 
only with their use. 

Three critical characteristics of glid- 
ers determine suitability for military 
use — their weight carrying capacity, 
their interior and door dimen- 
sions, and their landing speed. 
The most successful gliders of 
World War II were the 
USCG-4 and the British 
Horsa. The CG-4 could carry 
up to 3,750 pounds. The 
British Horsa could carry up 
to 6,700 pounds. 

The present glider develop- 
ment program is directed to- 
ward improving conventional 
type gliders wtih the lessons 
in. mind that were learned 
from the war. Under present 
conditions of ground combat 
the backbone of the defense 
of an airhead is its antitank 
defense. Consequently the 
greatest contribution gliders 
can make to airborne tactics 
is to bring to the battlefield 
antitank defensive means, 
anti-personnel artillery, recon- 
naissance and security vehicles, 
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and airfield construction engineers, in 
that order of priority. With this in 
mind gliders are being developed which 
will carry four and eight tons. 


TRANSPORT PLANES 


Air transports for military purposes 
fall into two classes; strategic airplanes 
of the Strato-cruiser and Constitution 
types, and tactical airplanes of the C-47 
and C-46 types. The larger planes are 
now being produced and flown by civil 
aviation. 

There is a distinct parallel between 
the military uses of aircraft and sea- 
craft. Larger ocean-going vessels have 
lent themselves well to the strategic 
movement of troops. Tactical vessels, 
however, had to be manufactured for a 
particular combat use. For some years 
we tried to adapt ordinary seacraft to 
amphibious operations, work for which 
they were never designed. We seem to 
be doing the same thing in aircraft to- 
day. Commercial airplanes have fought 
our tactical battles so far despite their 
limitations. But the future of airborne 
operations requires the development of 
tactical aircraft embodying certain com- 
bat essentials. It is imperative that we 
make steady progress in such planes if 
we ate to maintain any effective air- 
borne forces. 


CRITICAL FACTORS IN AIRBORNE 
OPERATIONS 


Experience has shown that there are 
several factors which are critical when 
we are endeavoring to apply the means 
of conducting airborne warfare. These 
are the number of aircraft required, the 
number of airfields required for take- 
off, the air space that we must domi- 
nate, and the range of our aircraft. 

The range of aircraft has always de- 
termined where we could go, and to 
some extent what we could do. Range 
varies inversely with the pay load. It 
now appears that the range of troop 
carrier tactical aircraft will approach 
2,000 miles by 1947 or 1948. This could 
be the maximum range increase for tac- 
tical aircraft if the development of air 
power should follow in form the devel- 
opment of sea power. The larger stra- 
tegic aircraft will ultimately become 
global planes of great carrying capacity 
and high speed, whereas tactical planes 































British paratroopers assemble folding motorcycles (‘Wellbikes''). Light and speedy (40-45 mph), 
they drive on rough terrain, getting 180 miles per gallon of gasoline. 


will be designed, armed, and built for 
the specific mission of airborne combat 
in close proximity with the enemy. 


AIRBORNE ATTACK 


Any airborne force with an offensive 
mission must perform the following tac- 
tical steps. First it must land in hostile 
territory where it must establish itself 
firmly, securing itself against surprise 
and directly aimed ground fire. : Next it 
must reinforce and resupply itself. 
Finally, it must move in the planned di- 
rection the force necessary to accom- 
plish its specified mission. These steps 
constitute the establishment of an ait- 
head just as amphibious means in a sim- 
ilar manner establish a beachhead. 

The old saw that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link applies 
to airborne as to all other military or- 
ganizations. Clearly, if the subordinate 
units do not have the means, ability, 
and skill to fight well the airhead will 
be short-lived. Small-unit training em- 
phasizes the following which are con- 
sidered characteristically airborne: 

Speed and a rapid initiation of com- 
bat immediately upon landing. 

Retention of the initiative by all indi- 
viduals and units from the moment of 
landing until the objective is seized or 
the mission accomplished. 

Recognition of isolation as a normal 
battlefield condition. 


Readiness of all units to attack or de- 
fend in any direction at any time. 

Improvisation of weapons and means, 
and the use of enemy weapons and de- 
fensive works to our own advantage. 

Extended intervals and distances in 
the defense with a “screening and 
counterattack” type of defense. 

Tough, trained, properly equipped 
troops, imbued with courage and confi- 
dence in themselves, given sensible 
leadership can accomplish any of the 
airborne missions I have outlined. 

We have barely begun to solve the 
problems of airborne transport and 
equipment. When we do solve these 
problems we will be able to make a more 
intelligent approach to the problems of 
arms and organization of airborne units. 


ANTIAIRBORNE DEFENSE 


The basis of any effective antiair- 
borne defense is knowledge of enemy 
airborne troops and their equipment 
and capabilities. Well-illustrated and 
well-written publications describing the 
enemy airborne troops in detail must be 
distributed to all troops and civilians in 
likely operational areas. 

The defending commander must ana- 
lyze his sector to determine the likely 
airborne targets and probable landing 
areas. On the basis of this evaluation 
he makes his first passive defensive 
measures. 
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Thoroughness in preparation for a 
good passive defense may be a substi- 
tute for troops in the first critical min- 
ute following the hostile landings. 

On the combined basis of the enemy’s 
capabilities and probable behavior and 
the extent of passive defense measures, 
the defending commander then pre- 





pares a plan for the active defense of 
his sector. Troops must be posted at 
critical objectives. These troops con- 
stitute the reconnaissance and security 
screen. They give the earliest warnings 
of the location and weight of the at- 
tack. They cover the arrival of larger 
defense forces by attacking, impeding 
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and blocking the invading airborne 
troops. 

These garrisons must be backed by 
larger mobile antiairborne forces espe- 
cially trained and equipped for the role 
they are to fill. Armored units are 
particularly valuable against airborne 
troops. Once the hostile forces land the 
defending forces handle them in the fol- 
lowing sequence: locate, isolate, sur- 
round, and destroy. 

The theory followed by some anti- 
airborne defensive commanders in 
World War II of always attacking 
every airborne landing at once with all 
means available is not sound. The main 
force may attack later but initially in 
most cases the reconnaissance or security 
force should make every man and weap- 
on count in locating and determining 
the weight of the attacking force. The 
attacking force can then be handled as 
the next higher commander considers 
appropriate to the accomplishment of 
his mission. 

Finally, all plans must be kept up to 
date. Rapid strides are being made in 
the development of airborne equipment 
and the capabilities of airborne units are 
improving monthly. Hence to’be of any 
value plans must be revised and re- 
hearsed frequently. 


ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 
A military organization must be func- 
tional. The principle underlying the 
creation of any organization, combat or 
service, is that its composition and 
structure be suitable for the specific 
type of work for which it is created. 
The tactical situations encountered in 
airborne and antiairborne operations are 
so many that it would be impracticable 
to create a special unit for the solution 
of each. The solution to most of them 
lies in the direct application of the mod- 
ern weapons with which combat organi- 
zations are now equipped. But as the 
magnitude of the tactical situations in- 
creases, there is a consequent increase 
in the size of the units involved and it 
soon becomes apparent that the struc- 
ture of the units has a direct bearing on 
their ability to solve their tactical prob- 
lems successfully. In the infantry, ar- 
tillery, and engineer battalion, where 
there is little need for any different or- 
ganization than those units have in the 
division, the smallest combat unit or- 
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ganized, armed and equipped to fight 
on its own, we find the first direct 
effects of structural organization. Let 
us look into the background of the 
present combat infantry division, its 
composition, and structure, to see the 
reasons for that structure. And with 
this as our basis, let us then determine 
the requirements of our combat divi- 
sions of the future. 


WORLD WAR I! TRIANGULAR 
DIVISION 


The triangular division of World 
War II (see cut) was well suited for 
the time and equipment of that war. 
Light, with 14,000 men, it was highly 
mobile. For a war that often had to be 
fought at high speed, and with definite 
direction, it served its purpose well. In 
some situations however the triangular 
division began to show deficiencies that 
we should now recognize and appre- 
ciate. 

The triangular organization was de- 
signed so that two of its parts could be 
put against the known enemy and the 
third held in reserve. But if the direc- 
tion of the enemy is not known and 
cannot be foreseen, the triangular or- 
ganization is unsuitable and inadequate 
to meet the requirements of a 360- 
degree defense. 


QUADRILATERAL DIVISION OF THE 
FUTURE 


The division of the future—and this 
division must be airborne or adaptable 
to air transport — must be thoroughly 
flexible. It must be readily able to fight 
in any direction in a defense, and to 
ward off blows from any direction while 
attacking. A quadrilateral division 
(see cut) is designed with these pre- 
requisites in mind. 

Each of its four infantry regiments is 
directly under command of the division 
commander. There are two combat com- 
mands, similar to those of our armored 
divisions during World War II, pro- 
vided to control and make use of any 
forces assigned to them by the division 
commander for and during combat. He 
can place any two regiments under each 
combat command which means that he 
can fight in any direction. He can as 
readily place more than two under a 
single combat command if the situation 
seems to require it. 
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The artillery of the quadrilateral divi- 
sion would be trained and fought un- 
der the direction of the commanding 
general of the divisional artillery. It 
consists of four light battalions and one 
medium general support battalion. 

The four-way division provides both 
flexibility in its ability to fight in any 
direction in the defense as well as depth 
with corresponding security in the at- 
tack. The division must, however, be 
kept light and mobile. The infantry 
regiments should not exceed 2,400 in- 
fantrymen. There is definite need for 
a lighter weight semi-automatic weapon 
than the M-1 rifle, and for rockets, re- 
coilless artillery, and 
weapons of the bazooka 
and panzerfaust type 
to replace the present 
heavy-type weapons. It 
is also imperative that 
tadios be built with 
greater range and light- 
er weight for airborne 
use. With the disper- 
sion that airborne units 
are sure to have in the 
future dependable com- 
munications are of the 
utmost importance. 

The division must 
be kept a fighting divi- 
sicn. Such outfits as 
mobile showers, laun- 
dry units, refrigeration 
units, and the like do 
not belong with an as- 
sault division. These 
can be attached when 
needed and when com- 
bat conditions permit. 
Rations must be light 
and in concentrated 
form. And certainly as far as the as- 
sault divisions are concerned airborne 
divisions must learn to make the utmost 
use of all captured enemy supplies. At 
the same time any large-scale airborne 
invasion must be supported by a well 
prepared supply plan and implemented 
by service units and equipment adequate 
to permit the invading army or armies 
to exist indefinitely by air in the heart 
of hostile territory. 


AIRPORT FOR SERVICE ELEMENTS 


Large-scale airborne forces, if they 
are to succeed, must unquestionably be 
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supported by adequate service forces. In 
order for a large airborne force to exist 
as a combat entity it is necessary that it 
capture and construct a major airport 
suitable for the reception of heavy air 
transport within a few weeks of the ini- 
tial landings. Wherever possible the 
initial airborne attack should be made 
with this important item in mind, ex- 
actly as the necessity for a major sea- 
port must be considered in preparing 
plans for an amphibious invasion. Once 
the initial landings are made, there 
should be at least one airfield suit- 
able for handling air transports of the 


troop-carrier type (five to ten tons pay- 
load) per division. 

In ground combat a division is as- 
signed whenever possible at least one 
good road for a main supply road. In 
the same manner an airborne division 
should be assigned an airfield or an 
airfield site. Engineers, trained and 
equipped in airfield construction, should 
be among the first to land. 

As the airhead expands and addi- 
tional service troops begin to arrive and 
become established, airborne combat 
divisions must be freed of service unit 
functions. 
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If the combat divisions accomplish 
their initial missions and properly or- 
ganized and equipped service units are 
by then available to back them up, in a 
short time the airborne army should be 
well established and prepared to make 
a full exploitation of his presence in 
enemy territory. 

In the final analysis an airborne in- 
vasion will succeed or fail depending 
upon the adequacy of the supply pro- 
gram supporting it. The army that 
solves these problems will be the army 
that wins. Such an army should be able 
to move to any area on the globe on 
short notice, and what is more impor- 





Although this CG-10 disgorges nine men, a weapons carrier, and a 105mm howitzer, 
future gliders and transport planes must be capable of carrying greater loads. 


tant, fight to a winning decision when 
it gets there. 


THE USE OF AIRBORNE TROOPS IN 
THE FUTURE 


The nation or group of nations that 
controls the air will control the peace. 
This means being able to transport air- 
borne troops to any spot on the globe. 
It means being able to deliver these 
troops, trained and equipped and capa- 
ble of imposing their will on any po- 
tential or actual belligerent. 

The development of air power and 
the improvement in the capabilities of 
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aircraft establish clearly their global 
character. Guided missiles, which should 
properly be considered air-power, will 
soon be spanning the globe. Combat 
designed troop-carrier aircraft must be 
developed and produced to fit into their 
niche in the air-power and aircraft pic- 
ture. When this is accomplished trained 
troop-carrier-airborne teams will be ca- 
pable of striking a decisive blow from 
any point to any point on earth. 

The use, or threatened use, of atomic 
weapons has had one immediate effect 
on our nation’s strategic and tactical 
thinking — the realization that disper- 
sion must govern all operations in the 
future. Never again may troops con- 
centrate as they have in the past. 


ALL-PURPOSE AIRBORNE UNITS 


Airborne troops of the future will 
have to be capable of performing every 
type of ground operation now known. 
Attacking armies will concentrate in 
flight from dispersed airfields. They 
will be preceded by a missile barrage 
against hostile airbases, troops, and mis- 
sile bases, and they will close on their 
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objectives in accordance with a planned 
schedule. Ground control will be ac- 
complished through improved commu- 
nications. When the strength within an 
airhead permits, a vigorous offense will 
be undertaken to exploit the landings 
and make possible the accomplishment 
of the airborne mission. Thus the fight 
will be carried to the enemy in his own 
territory and a decision gained. No 
war can be won otherwise. 

At the present time, and as far as we 
can see into the future, the accuracy of 
missiles will be directly related to their 
range. There will be a premium there- 
fore on denying any hostile power access 
to bases from which it could launch ac- 
curately guided missiles against Ameri- 
can industries. It is likely that the 
launching equipment will be air trans- 
portable, hence it is entirely possible 
that bases could be established and a 
missile attack launched against our vi- 
tal production system before we could 
do much about it. If this happened we 
too could employ missiles but a more 
certain method would be to attack and 


Part of “Operation Uppercut," C-47s of the 12th USAAF Troop Carrier Air Division drop para- 
troopers and supplies over the French coast between Nice and Marseilles. 
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destroy the enemy’s launching sites with 
our own airborne troops. What was 
Pearl Harbor in 1941 followed in six 
months by an amphibious effort at Mid. 
way will, in the future, be a missile bar. 
rage followed in six minutes or six hours 
by an airborne attack. To even be. 
gin to cope with such a tactical situa. 
tion, adequate, trained, and properly 
equipped, troop-carrier and airborne 
forces must be available. 


PROVIDING PROTECTION AGAINST 
AIRBORNE. ATTACK 


The essentials of our national secur- 
ity are our industries and factories, our 
armed forces, and our airfields. These 
can be given limited protection from 
modern weapons through dispersion, 
and, in the case of the factories, earthen 
protection by being placed well under. 
ground. These measures, however, will 
not protect them from airborne attack 
or accurate missile attack. Protection 
from these can only be accomplished by 
denying an actual or potential enemy 
the airbase or missile sites he would 
want to use. 

Through the use of airborne troops 
our means of defense can be concen- 
trated at the decisive time and place to 
provide us with the necessary margin of 
power for security. 


BEST HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


The nation that in the future has the 
best trained and equipped airborne 
forces has the best chance of survival. 
Indeed, more than this, only by having 
such security forces can any nation 
survive. For as long as these means of 
waging modern war are available to us 
they are available to aggressor nations. 
And modern airborne forces of aggres- 
sor nations cannot be fought success- 
fully with the weapons that fought past 
wars. Not if they are to be engaged at 
parity and beaten. 

Airborne troops are our best national 
security and the world’s most promising 
hope for international security. 

The knowledge of the existence of a 
well trained airborne army, capable of 
moving anywhere on the globe on short 
notice, available to an international se- 
curity body such as the United Nations, 
is our best guarantee of lasting peace. 
And the nation or nations that control 
the air will control the peace. 
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DIVISION ASSOCIATION 
NOTICES 


Although space cannot normally be made 
pailable in the JourNat for notices that do 
ut pertain to artillery activities, it is a plea- 
ge to publish the following at the request 
if the organizations concerned.—Eprror. 

—1 
Third Armored Division Association 

Former members of the Third Armored 
Division, known as the Spearhead Division 
f the First Army, are organizing a Divi- 
ion Association, a national organization of 
the men and officers who served with the 
Division after December 7, 1941. A tem- 
~rary organization has been set up, with 
brigadier General Doyle O. Hickey, for- 
ner Division commander, as acting presi- 
dent. Application blanks for membership 
m the Association may be obtained by 
writing to: The Secretary, Third Armored 
Division Association, Room 203, Building 
34, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

—4 
Seventh Infantry Division Association 

The Seventh Infantry Division Associa- 
ion has been formed and incorporated un- 
ter the laws of California as a non-profit 
«poration. The National Chapter is lo- 
ated in San Francisco, and it is desired to 
gt branch chapters established and char- 
vred in as many places as possible and as 
won as possible. To form a branch chapter, 
itis necessary for ten bona fide ex-members 
if the Division to sign an application blank, 
which will be mailed to interested groups 
upon request. Address correspondence to: 
The Seventh Infantry Division Association, 
t/o Colonel L. J. Stewart, Presidio of San 
Francisco, California. 











; — 
N3rd Division War Veterans Association 
The annual reunion of the 33rd Division 
War Veterans Association will be held at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 21 
June 1947. 

Any former member of the 33rd Division 
who is not receiving his copy of the 33rd 
Division War Veteran is requested to write 
the Secretary, George D. Radcliffe, Room 
8, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


—_ 7 


lst Division Society 

Major General W. G. Wyman has writ- 
tn to the former members of the 71st In- 
fntry Division to seek their support in or- 
janizing a 71st Division Society, to have a 
wvilian headquarters, to publish periodically 
1Red Circle News, and to stimulate each 
jar some sort of reunion. Former members 
the Division who consider this effort 
worthwhile are urged to send $5.00 to the 
Secretary, 71st Division Society, Fort Mon- 
we, Virginia, together with their views and 
tcommendations. Those members of the 
Division who did not receive a copy of the 
st Division History should write to: 
Colonel O. S. Rolfe, Hq, 16th Infantry 
Regiment, APO 541, c/o Postmaster, NYC. 








The two items of a metro message that should be corrected for the difference in altitude be- 
tween the battery and the MDP are: (a) wind velocity and density; (b) density and air tem- 
perature; (c) air temperature and wind direction; (d) line number and wind velocity. 


2. A high oblique is: (a) an oblique taken from a high altitude; (b) an oblique on which the 
horizon appears. 

3. The origin is the center of the breech of the piece. (a) Yes; (b) No. 

4. The coordinates of Pt A are (861.732-1267.834). The coordinates of Pt. B are (864.755- 
1267.834). The distance from A to B is: (a) 3000 yds; (b) 3077; (c) 3023; (d) 3050. 

5. In the above question what is the direction from Pt A to Pt B: (a) East; (b) West; (c) North; 
(d) South. 

6. In radial line restitution distortion caused by relief and tilt is eliminated: (a) Yes; (b) No. 

7. In one hour of prolonged fire, a 105mm How may fire: (a) 150 rounds; (b) 100 rounds; (c) 
50 rounds; (d) 40 rounds. 

8. One mil at 1000 yards more nearly subtends: (a) | yard; (b) 1.02 yards; (c) .98 yards. 

9. The muzzle velocity of a 105mm How, Charge VII, is: (a) 1235 f/s; (b) 1550 f/s; (c) 1720 
f/s; (d) 1830 f/s. 

10. The maximum range of the 105mm How M2 is approximately (a) 8000 yds; (b) 10,500 yds; 
(c) 12,200 yds; (d) 13,320 yds. 

11. The declination constant is the clockwise angle from Y-north to the magnetic north of the 
instrument: (a) Yes; (b) No. 

12. Your guns are on your left. The angle T is 600 mils. Your deflection is within 1/2 S of being 
correct. You observe a burst on the OT line beyond your target. You should sense this round 
as: (a) over deflection doubtful; (b) over deflection over; (c) over deflection short; (d) 
doubtful deflection over. 

13. The adjusted quadrant elevation for the base point is 435 mils. The true site is +7 mils. The 
adjusted elevation is: (a) 435 mils; (b) 442 mils; (c) 428 mils. 

14. The chart range to the base point is 5830 yards. The range corresponding to the adjusted ele- 
vation is 6010 yards. The K is equal to: (a) —3I yds/!000; (b) +50 yds/1000; (c) +31 
yds/1000; (d) —50 yds/1!000. 

15. The recorder of the Bn FDC is the: (a) HCO; (b) VCO; (c) Computer; (d) S-3. 

16. The metro range for elevation 289 is 4920 yards. The registration range for elevation 289 is 
4850 yards. The yards per one foot second velocity error are 7.1. The velocity error or VE is: 
(a) +10 £/s; (b) —10 #/s; (c) +70 /s; (d) —70 f/s. 
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By Col. Conrad H. Lanza, Ret. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE* 


(Prepared by a widely-known military scholar 
and writer, PERIMETERS IN PARAGRAPHS 
is a recurring feature dealing with the military, 
political and economic realities of world affairs. 
Whereas an understanding of these realities is 
deemed essential to the American soldier, it is 
emphasized that PERIMETERS IN PARA- 
GRAPHS reflects the opinions of the author, 


alone.—Editor.) 


N MID-MARCH THE FOREIGN 
Ministers of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Russia met at 
Moscow. Their mission was to draft 
treaties of peace with Germany and 
Austria. Following the method initiated 
after World War I, the defeated na- 
tions were not negotiators. They must 
accept whatever the victors impose. 

China is one of the Big Five Powers 
but is not one of the Big Four, and was 
not invited to Moscow. Neither were 
the small states (either enemy or friend- 
ly) allowed a voice in the Conference. 
That was visible proof that the Big 
Four could and would give positive and 
unified direction to world political de- 
velopments—that is, if they could agree 
among themselves. 

The Conference openly discussed 
divergent points of view on certain im- 
portant subjects. It did not openly con- 
sider equally important factors which 
weighed heavily in the present world 
unrest. Those factors were neither over- 
looked nor forgotten. They were the 
silent factors which controlled those 
others which were publicly discussed. 


OPENING SITUATION 
The Conference convened just after 


*This account was written prior to General 
Marshall’s return. See opposite page.—Ed. 


President Truman made his speech to 
Congress on 12 March asking for an 
appropriation to restrain Communism 
in Greece and Turkey. Actually, the 
President did not mention Russia by 
name, but it was clear to all that he had 
reference to Russia when he stated that 
“the peoples of a number of countries 
of the world have recently had totali- 
tarian regimes forced upon them against 
their will” and that “we must take im- 
mediate and resolute action.” Subse- 
quent debates in Congress indicated 
that that was understood and accepted 
by the American people. 

Although the Russian reaction to the 
President’s speech has not been ex- 
pressed as yet by an authoritative ofh- 
cial, some indication thereof may be 
drawn from Marshal Tito’s address to 
the Yugoslav Parliament on 31 March, 
when he stated among other things: 

“From the West we always are hear- 

ing about the atomic bomb and threats 
of war. We see now that England, 
America and some other countries are 
engaging themselves in Greece, China, 
Indonesia and other places, where they 
are suppressing the peoples’ liberty and 
democratic rights. We see American 
imperialism openly threatening with 
war countries that will not submit to 
its financial and imperialistic dictator- 
ship.” 
He specifically charged that the United 
States and Britain had established a 
base in Greece that imperilled peace in 
the Balkans and in the entire world. 

Thus, it is logical to assume that the 
Moscow Conference opened with Russia 
believing that the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
had combined in a hostile action against 
her, and suggestions which later came 
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from those Powers were undoubtedly 
regarded with the suspicion of having 
been presented to strengthen their own 
military position. Feeling that her own 
military situation needed considerable 
improving, Russia sought means to bet- 
ter it, regardless of whether the West- 
ern Powers liked it or not. 

These powerful undercurrents at the 
Moscow Conference overshadowed the 
specifics of what might happen to Ger- 
many and Austria. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


At the very beginning of the Con- 
ference, Russia presented its version of 
peace with Germany. If accepted it 
would have materially improved Russia’s 
military position. It provided for a cen- 
tral German administration, a boost in 
German industry of approximately 
45%, annulment of the economic fusion 
between the American and British zones 
in Germany, and control of Germany 
to provide goods to Russia out of pro- 
posed current production to the value of 
ten billions of dollars, to be charged as 
reparations and not paid for. 

Such a large reparation account 
meant that German industry would have 
to work mostly to aid Russian produc- 
tion—a circumstance that would great- 
ly strengthen Russia’s military position. 
Germany is not self supporting for food 
in the American and British zones. 
There it would be impossible to feed 
the people out of German funds if its 
manufactures went free to Russia. Since 
they would have to continue the present 
arrangement of paying for needed Ger- 
man food, the United States and Great 
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PERIMETERS IN PARAGRAPHS 








Extracts from Secretary Marshall’s radio Address 
to the American People on 28 April 1947 


HE MOSCOW CONFERENCE of Foreign 
Ministers dealt with the very heart of the peace 
for which we are struggling. It dealt with the vital 
center of Europe—Germany and Austria—an area 
of large and skilled population, of great resources and 
industrial plants, an area which has twice in recent 
times brought the world to the brink of disaster. In 
the Moscow negotiations all the disagreements which 
were so evident during the conferences regarding the 
Italian and Balkan treaties came into sharp focus 
and remained in effect until solved. 


——_—¢4q —_—_— 


There was a reasonable possibility, we had hoped a 
probability, of completing in Moscow a peace treaty 
for Austria and a four-power pact to bind together 
our four governments to guarantee the demilitariza- 
tion of Germany. As for the German peace treaty 
and related but more current German problems, we 
had hoped to reach agreement on a directive for the 
guidance of our deputies in their work preparatory to 
the next conference. 


<9 ———____—— 


Agreement was made impossible at Moscow be- 
cause, in our view, the Soviet Union insisted upon 
proposals which would have established in Germany 
a centralized government, adapted to the seizure of 
absolute control of a country which would be doomed 
economically through inadequate area and excessive 
population, and would be mortgaged to turn over a 
large part of its production as reparations, principally 
to the Soviet Union. In another form, the same 
mortgage upon Austria was claimed by the Soviet 
delegation. 

Such a plan, in the opinion of the United States 
delegation, not only involved indefinite American sub- 
sidy, but could result only in a deteriorating economic 
life in Germany and Europe and the inevitable emerg- 
ence of dictatorship and strife. 


<_4—__———. 


H OWEVER, despite the disagreements referred to 
and the difficulties encountered, possibly greater 
progress toward final settlement was made than is 
realized. 
The critical differences were for the first time 


brought into the light and now stand clearly defined 
so that future negotiations can start with a knowl- 
edge of exactly what the issues are that must be 
settled. The deputies now understand the precise 
views of each government on the various issues dis- 
cussed. With that they can possibly resolve some 
differences and surely can further clarify the problems 
by a studied presentation of the state of agreement 
and disagreement. That is the best that can be hoped 
for in the next few months. It marks some progress, 
however painfully slow. These issues are matters of 
vast importance to the lives of the people of Europe 
and to the future course of world history. We must 
not compromise on great principles in order to achieve 
agreement for agreement’s sake. Also, we must sin- 
cerely try to understand the point of view of those 
with whom we differ. 

(Generalissimo Stalin told me) that these were only 
the first skirmishes and brushes of reconnaissance 
forces on this question. Differences had occurred in 
the past on other questions, and as a rule, after people 
had exhausted themselves in dispute, they then recog- 
nized the necessity of compromise. It was possible 
that no great success would be achieved at this session, 
but he thought that compromises were possible on all 
the main questions. 

I sincerely hope that the Generalissimo is correct in 
the view he expressed and that it implies a greater 
spirit of cooperation by the Soviet delegation in 
future conferences. But we cannot ignore the factor 
of time involved here. The recovery of Europe has 
been far slower than had been expected. Disintegrat- 
ing forces are becoming evident. The patient is sink- 
ing while the doctors deliberate. So I believe that 
action cannot await compromise through exhaustion. 


—$_$__—_¢q —___—_ 


The American attitude in the present conduct of 
foreign affairs was clearly indicated in the strong and 
successful leadership displayed in the Senate during 
the period of this conference. The fact that there was 
such evident unity of purpose in Washington was of 
incalculable assistance to me in Moscow. The-state 
of the world today and the position of the United 
States make mandatory, in my opinion, a unity of 
action on the part of the American people. 
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Britain rejected this proposal. 

The United States and Great Britain 
agreed to a central German administra- 
tion. France objected to that. She 
wants several German states, wants to 
be the one Power in western Europe, 
and wants no other state to approach 
her in size or strength. In furtherance 
of this objective, France demanded an- 
nexation of the Saar territory. She 
wished for a substantial part of the coal 
produced in the Ruhr and a limitation 
of the quantity of coal which Germany 
could keep and use. As stated, France 
desires weak German states with none 
of them able to rival her either mili- 
tarily or economically. 


The United States next proposed re- 
consideration of the eastern German 
boundary so as to return to Germany 
certain lands now occupied by Poland, 
a Russian satellite state. Considering 
that this would materially affect her 
military situation by moving her frontier 
eastward, Russia refused to discuss the 
subject. 


The United States and Great Britain 
agreed to give the Saar to France. 
Russia objected, seeing this as a move to 
secure the allegiance of France to the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. She countered 
with a demand that one-quarter of the 
coal production of the Ruhr be sent to 
Russia and charged as reparations. The 
United States and Great Britain dis- 
approved of this, and granted nothing 
to Russia. They made an agreement 
with France, however, to give her a sub- 
stantial amount of the Ruhr coal. This 
satisfied France for the time, but did not 
help matters with Russia. 

No progress being made as to a peace 
treaty with Germany, the Conference 
took up a peace treaty with Austria. 
The same reparation difficulty arose in 
this case. If Russia’s demands for 
reparations were agreed to, Austria 
would be working for years to improve 
the Russian military potential, with the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers paying the bill. 

A new complication arose from a de- 
mand, sponsored by Russia, for the 
cession of. a substantial part of the 
Austrian province of Carinthia to Yugo- 
slavia. If the cession were made it 


would place Yugoslavia in a. position to 
sever the direct line of communications 
between Vienna and Italy. Militarily, 
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this could be a matter of major strate- 
gical importance. The United States 
and Great Britain promptly stated their 
disapproval. 

The Moscow Conference closed with- 
out agreeing on any peace treaty. No 
Power had conceded anything of impor- 
tance. 


To understand the military situation 
at the end of the Conference it is neces- 
sary to review conditions in Russia, and 
the viewpoints of the Western Powers. 


THE WESTERN POWERS 


The so-called Western Powers in- 
clude France and the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. According to statements by their 
representatives and their press, the Com- 
munist peril is believed to be grave. In 
fact, western Europe, including France, 
fears Communist Russia to a greater 
degree than Germany was feared in 
1939. In that year western Europe be- 
lieved itself strong enough to win a war 
against Germany and entered the war, 
believing that victory would be theirs 
within a relatively short time. 

In 1947 no nation in western Europe 
—nor, in fact, all combined—believed 
it could survive another conflict. There 
is a feeling of hopelessness, a feeling 
that war would be completely disastrous 
—that is, unless the United States and 
the British Empire guarantee to come 
to the aid of western Europe. 

Consequently, for western Europe the 
“Truman Doctrine” announced on 12 
March, that from now on the United 
States would aid nations to keep Com- 
munism from being forced upon them, 
is a wonderful event. It gives them 
courage. They need it. Morale in 
western Europe has been low. Even in 
France, the strongest state of them all, 
the people have been disheartened. They 
have seen no way to restore a satisfac- 
tory standard of life, no way to main- 
tain a stable government, and no way to 
avoid eventual absorption into the Com- 
munist system. 

If morale has been low in France, it is 
lower in Italy and lowest in Germany 
and Austria. There are 165 millions of 
intelligent peoples in those countries. 
They are nations which used to trade 
with America to the profit of our citi- 
zens and theirs. They have in their 
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time been Powers with the ability to 
maintain large military forces. Should 
they fall into the Communist sphere 
and become forced to contribute to its 
aggressive ideas, the danger to the two 
Americas would be great indeed. 


Perhaps that danger may pass. 


RUSSIA 


Internal conditions are bad in Russia, 
Reviewing the first year’s progress of 
the current 5-Year Plan, a government 
statement on 1 March claims that the 
program was “in the main” completed 
but not in an efficient way. 

Crops in 1946 were on a famine basis 
in the west, and about average in the 
east. (No figures have been published.) 
Industrial production was 50% less 
than in 1940. The doubtful explana. 
tion offered was the lack of coal. 

There has been an increase in workers 
of over 3 millions. Where did they 
come from? Some 750,000 were trans- 
ferred from desk jobs to the field. Al- 
though not known definitely, the bal- 
ance appears to be explained by reduc. 
tions in the military.forces. All women 
and children drafted for industry dur- 
ing the war remain drafted. The total 
number of workers must be much above 
what it was in 1940. Yet production is 
down over 50%. 


Numerous reports indicate that dis- 
satisfaction is increasing. In March the 
Supreme Soviet (equivalent to Parlia- 
ment) openly criticized Ministers, of 
which some belong to the Politbureau. 
This is the first time as far as is known 
that the Russian Government has been 
the subject of disparaging statements 
from subordinates. 

With the lack of food, housing and 
consumer goods, and the drafting of 
workers into industries, there has arisen 
a 5th Column in Russia. It is reported 
to be very much larger than Communist 
5th Columns in the Anglo-Saxon states. 
The difference, however, is that whereas 
the latter are organized and accept ot- 
ders as to the Party Line from Moscow, 
the 5th Column in Russia is unorgan- 
ized—that is, up.to now. It is a great 
potential danger. 

The members of the Politbureau 
know all about conditions in Russia. 
They have failed to find a solution to 
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their difficulties, and they know it. 
There is no reliable information as to 
the intentions of the Politbureau except 
4s determinable from decisions an- 
nounced. 

Avoidance of a major war is an abso- 
lute necessity. There is insufficient pro- 
duction and a lack of food. Hence, 
there is no assurance that the Russian 
people would fight again for the Gov- 
ernment. No attempt has been made in 
recent months to expand Russian held 
territory. Necessarily, such moves must 
be held in abeyance until better times 
are at hand. Primarily, these are de- 
pendent upon the next harvest. Should 
this suffice to feed Russia, the Polit- 
bureau may weather the storm. If the 
harvest fails, as it did last year, no one 
knows what will happen. The Polit- 
bureau is worried. Its greatest fear is 
a major war. 

To meet that possibility two steps 

have been taken. The first is in inte- 
tior economy. A great redistribution 
of workers has been made to increase 
production in the essential industries. 
Workers pay is computed strictly on 
a basis of results attained, with large 
premiums for over-standard production 
and severe cuts for below-standard. 
Likewise, farm labor has been trans- 
ferzed from a day labor basis to a basis 
figured on production. 
The second step is to improve the 
military service which is being main- 
tained in a high condition of discipline. 
Special attention is given to new 
weapons, including long range rockets. 
The old German V-1 and V-2 rockets 
ate in production, according to news 
teports, and also an improved V-3. 
The new rocket is stated to have an 
effective range of 600 miles. It is 
also reported, but not confirmed, that 
Germans in Russian employ are work- 
ing on new models of V-weapons to 
have a range of 3,000 miles. Also un- 
confirmed are reports that Russia has 
an atomic bomb plant in the vicinity of 
Lake Baikal, and has produced experi- 
mental bombs. It is certain that Russia 
has at its disposal several sources of 
uranium. 

Occupied territories are required to 
furnish labor, which is paid for, and 
supplies as dictated by Russian eco- 
nomic necessities. The demands at the 
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Moscow Conference for enormous 
reparations from Germany and Austria 
were not motivated entirely for purposes 
of punishment. Russia really needs a 
tremendous amount of all kinds of 
goods and food to surmount its present 
critical economic crisis. 

Should Russia abandon atheistic 
Communism and withdraw former 
statements, as to a necessity to spread 
that creed throughout the world, an era 
of peace might appear to a very upset 
World. The new stand of the United 
States against Communism may well be 
a beginning to that objective. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


As the Moscow Conference closed 
the Military Staff Committee of the 
Security Council announced that the 
United Nations Military Police would 
be limited in missions and in organiza- 
tion to handle disputes among small 
and medium Powers. It would not un- 
dertake to punish a Big Power. If 
united, the Big Powers may enforce the 
law, since they are themselves above the 
law. That may seem to be a peculiar 
doctrine, but it has apparently been en- 
visaged from the very birth of the 
United Nations. 

It commenced in August 1941 at the 
Atlantic Conference between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Mr. Sumner Welles, at that time As- 
sistant Secretary of State, was present 
at this Conference and has since written 
a book, Where Are We Heading, 
wherein he recounts a conversation with 
Mr. Roosevelt. The latter stated that 
after World War II the United States 
and the British Empire would be the 
sole surviving Big Powers and would 
have to police the World. He agreed 
that other Powers, consisting of the 
American states and the then occupied 
countries, would form an Assembly 
where they could make complaints 
known and submit recommendations. 
Decisions, however, would rest with the 


Big Two. 


For reasons not yet known China was 
admitted as a Big Power during 1942. 
After the victory at Stalingrad Russia 
became a partner to form the Big Four. 
France was not admitted until after 


World War II was over. 
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The Big Five dominates the Security 
Council, since each of them has a vote 
by which action on any matter may be 
prevented. This situation results in 
small and medium Powers seeking a 
friend among the Big Five. If they 
have that they are absolutely protected 
against any United Nations Military 
Police. In return they will aid the pro- 
tecting Power in case of war. The pro- 
tecting Power furnishes funds, arms 
and equipment and necessary leader- 
ship. This, in its essentials, is the pres- 
ent world military situation. 

Small and medium Powers are in the 
process of aligning themselves with one 
of the Big Five. Last winter at the 
Paris Conference certain minor states 
always voted with Russia, other invari- 
ably voted with the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions. Both protectors are aiding their 
loyal supporters—that is, aligning allies 
—by grants of funds and war equip- 
ment. This is an unprecedented peace- 
time role for the United States. 

As these lines are written, the United 
States is far ahead of Russia both in 
armaments and allies. France and China 
are uncommitted. France is divided at 
home but has a majority favorable to 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Her political tendency at the moment is 
to ally herself in that direction. Russia 
is seeking to prevent this through the 
French Communist Party and 5th Col- 
umn, with doubtful prospects of success. 
China is not a Power except in name. 
It has a veto in the Security Council 
which is a valuable right. It may later 
become a Power and may in that case 
join any combination of nations. 

Although none want it and may, 
therefore, be able to avoid it, the Big 
Five are well aware of the possibility of 
another World War. The results of 
losing a war being so frightful, no 
chances of that happening are being 
risked. Armaments and allies will be 
maintained. 

The United Nations may keep order 
among small and medium Powers, pro- 
vided any of these are foolish enough 
to antagonize all of the Big Five at the 
same time. Any thought of the United 
Nations resolving the problems left over 
from the Moscow Conference, however, 
is another matter. 
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GREECE, TURKEY AND THE UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES 


For the first time in its history, the 
United States has intervened to main- 
tain the status quo in Greece and 
Turkey. More than a hundred years 
ago the United States had indeed ex- 
pressed its views as to the independence 
of Greece, but it had never before un- 
dertaken any positive action to interfere 
in either Greece or Turkey. 

It was a momentous event when Presi- 
dent Truman announced in 12 March 
that hereafter the policy of the Ameri- 
can Government was to be: 

“,.. to help free people to maintain 

their free institutions and their national 
integrity against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose upon them totalita- 
rian regimes. This is no more than a 
frank recognition that totalitarian re- 
gimes imposed on free peoples, by di- 
rect or indirect aggression, undermine 
the foundations of international peace 
and hence the security of the United 
States.” 
Specifically the President charged that 
the very existence of the Greek Govern- 
ment was threatened by Communist 
armed terrorists, and explained that the 
United States was the only democratic 
state in a position to give needed assist- 
ance. Turkey had also asked aid to 
maintain its integrity as an independent 
nation, which the President considered 
essential to the preservation of order in 
the Middle East. 

To enable the necessary aid to be 
given, the President asked the Congress 
for an appropriation of $400,000,000. 
As these lines were written it appeared 
likely that this sum would be appro- 
priated. 

This action commits the United 
States to active support of the existing 
situation in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The active aid of the British Empire is 
assured. By this action Greece and 
Turkey, at their own wish and after 
careful consideration, pass into the 
Anglo-Saxon circle, instead of risking 
the fate of political absorption into the 
Communist world. 

By inference the new American policy 
is open to expansion, should other states 
be confronted with similar situations. 
What this may lead to, no man can tell. 


It is a most serious matter for the 
United States, and the debates in Con- 
gress indicate that this is fully under- 
stood and is accepted by the nation’s 
representatives. 


GREECE 


In previous issues of this Journal, a 
description has been given of the activ- 
ities of Communists in Greece. Com- 
munist guerillas have possession of sub- 
stantial areas and are seeking to over- 
throw the Greek Government by force. 
According to the elections of 1946, 
which were observed and judged fair 
by 692 American officials, 85% of the 
people of Greece are opposed to the 
Communists. The latter, however, re- 
fused to be bound by the elections and 
took up arms against their government. 

Two movements have appeared 
among these guerrillas. The Greeks 
among them wish to install a Commu- 
nist government, regardless of whether 
or not this reflects the will of the major- 
ity of the Greek citizens. The non- 
Greek guerrillas, who are citizens of 
other Balkan states, wish to detach 
northern Greece, unite it with those 
parts of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia which 
are predominantly inhabited by Mace- 
donians, and form an entirely new state 
to be called Macedonia, and to be asso- 
ciated into a Greater Yugoslavia. 

Training camps for Greek guerrillas 
have been in operation in both Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, where it is reported 
that arms and equipment are issued. 
The Yugoslav and Bulgar Governments 
claim that these are unofficial labor 
camps, where all are free to come and 
go. These governments have not 
adopted the Macedonia movement pub- 
licly, but individual members of the 
two governments have expressed their 
sympathy therewith. 

It appears that the ultimate aim, as 
previously explained in this column, is 
to have a Balkan Soviet state which in 
due course will join Russia. Initially, 
it is to consist of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Albania and the proposed new Mace- 
donia which would include a substantial 
part of Greece. Should this plan suc- 


ceed, Greece, having lost its north 
provinces, would almost certainly be un. 
able to maintain its independence. This 
is why Greece called for help. 

According to British reports large 
numbers of Russian “settlers” are mov- 
ing into Bulgaria, where they are at 
once admitted to Bulgar citizenship, 
The total number planned is stated to 
be 200,000, of which one-half are dis- 
tributed throughout the country and the 
other half concentrated near the Black 
Sea. It is presumed that at the next 
election these “settlers” will vote as 
instructed from Moscow. It should not 
be overlooked, moreover, that famine 
conditions exist in some parts of Russia 
tnd that the transfer of substantial 
numbers of Russians to occupied terti- 
tories is economically convenient. Greece 
considers it a menace. 

Winter operations were of a minor 
character, but on 25 February the Greek 
General Staff completed plans for a 
campaign against the guerrillas, to be 
launched by 60,000 troops about 15 
March. The guerrillas were estimated 
to total about 15,000, operating in nv- 
merous bands in Epirus, Thessaly and 
Macedonia. 

The Government offensive failed to 
open until April 9, on which date the 
60,000 troops were claimed to have 
jumped off in a round up of guerrillas. 
The main force advanced northwest 
from the line Karditsa—Larisa, and a 
second force went west from Kozane. 
The mission was to encircle the main 
Communist force. Nothing like this 
happened. There was very little re- 
sistance, as the Communists just dis- 
appeared. At this writing it appears 
that part of them withdrew to a train- 
ing camp in Albania, where the Greek 
forces cannot follow. Another detach- 
ment passed through the Greek line and 
started sabotage operations in the rear 
areas. Still other Communists seem to 
have hidden their weapons for another 
occasion and disguised themselves as 
farmers ad interim. The Greek Ait 
Force (reported as 4 fighters and 4 re- 
connaissance planes) failed to discover 
any enemy. 
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It seems doubtful to this writer that 
the Greek forces in the field numbered 
60,000. The country is rugged, cov- 
ered with forests, and largely devoid of 
roads. It would seem very difficult to 
find space to deploy 60,000 men in such 
territory. Neither the Germans nor 
the, British had anything like 60,000 
men in line during the operations in this 
territory in 1941. Greece may have 
60,000 troops, but probably not over 
one quarter of that number can be used 
at any one time in round ups. 


TURKEY 


The problem in Turkey is entirely 
different from that in Greece. The 
Turkish Army is mobilized on a war 


GENERAL SITUATION 


No material change has taken place. 
The civil war between the Kuomintang 
or Nationalist Party and the Commu- 
nist Party is continuing. There is an 
absence of evidence that there is any 
sixcere desire to end the war, which is 
devastating large areas and causing 
general economic ruin. Both sides con- 
duct military operations and both sides 
avoid major engagements. Consequent- 
ly, the main armies are never defeated. 
If either side wins a battle it fails to 
pursue energetically. This explains why 
the civil war has already lasted over 20 
years. 


According to their own returns, the 
Kuomintang has 4,900,000 troops which 
include a reported 300 combat divisions. 
Of these, 22 divisions are stated to be 
trained, equipped and organized by the 
United States on the usual triangular 
formation. Several other divisions are 
partially equipped. The Kuomintang 
occupies most of China south of the 
Yang-Tze River and the large cities and 
some areas north of that river. Esti- 
mated population is around 400,000,000. 


The strength of the Communist 
Armies is unknown, but is believed to 
be not over 500,000 men. They occupy 
the country outside of the main cities 
north of the Yang-Tze, and most of 
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footing, and has been since 1939; there 
is no civil war; and Turkey is prepared 
to defend herself with two armies, one 
on the eastern Armenian frontier and 
one covering the Istanbul Straits. And 
there is a GHQ reserve, ready to join 
either force. But the Turks lack armor 
and air forces, and their artillery is 
deficient. 

The sole possible enemy is Russia, 
and Turkey has feared a possible attack, 
since Russia made repeated demands 
during 1946 for admission of her forces 
to garrison the Istanbul Straits, while 
at the same time making demands for a 
revision of the Armenian frontier. 

In addition to deficiencies in certain 
kinds of troops and equipment, Turkey 


CHINA 


Manchuria. Estimated population of 
this area is 100,000,000. 

The Communists rule by force, their 
government being based on Marx and 
Lenin principles. They are ruthless in 
dealing with opponents, liquidating 
them without mercy and with great 
barbarity. Provided there is no opposi- 
tion, however, the laws are administered 
fairly, and taxation is equitably dis- 
tributed. Communist armies are main- 
tained by conscription, it being im- 
practicable to find enough volunteers. 
Armies are not as well equipped as those 
of the Kuomintang. There is virtually 
no armor, little artillery, and only a few 
transport planes. This inferiority is the 
Communist justification for avoiding 
major battles. 

The Communist High Command is 
dominated by Mao Tse-tung who oc- 
cupies a position similar to that of 
Stalin in Russia. Just as at Moscow, 
there is a Politbureau, which decides on 
important policies. The C-in-C is Chu 
Teh. General executive is Chou En-lai. 
Since 1936 all these persons have had 
their GHQ at Yenan, a small town in 
north central Shensi. 

Communist troops are widely scat- 
tered and are organized regionally 
rather than tactically. Base unit is a 
battalion, seldom exceeding 400 fighting 


men. Liaison is good, being maintained 
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is handicapped by a much smaller popu- 
lation than Russia. Thus, although 
she might be able to hold the restricted 
fronts for a time, she could not with- 
stand an ultimate Russian advance. 
Lacking naval and air forces her 700 
mile Black Sea coastline is vulnerable 
to invasion by airborne or amphibious 
forces. Only reserve forces would be 
available to meet such a contingency. 
As roads and railroads in Asiatic 
Turkey are few and poor, troops once 
committed to an area cannot readily be 
withdrawn to another sector. In view 
of this unfavorable strategic situation, 
Turkey desires assurance that British 
and/or American forces will come to 
her aid in case of need. 


by telephone and radio. Consequently 
battalions can be concentrated on short 
notice into large units. Since they have 
neither armor, trucks nor artillery and 
subsist off supplies seized locally, they 
are quite mobile as infantry, marching 
qualities being excellent. 

The strategy of the Communist 
GHQ is not to defend fixed lines, 
strong points or cities. Its troops attack 
outlying or isolated Kuomintang garri- 
sons when a superior force can be con- 
centrated for that purpose. The Com- 
munists pay special attention to block- 
ing all lines of communication, particu- 
larly railroads which are essential for 
the supply of Kuomintang troops. This 
forces the enemy-to disperse in order 
to guard a vast number of critical 
points, and results in some of them be- 
ing subject to Communist raids. The 
objective is to wear down the enemy by 
attrition, thereby forcing him eventual- 
ly to come to terms.. This strategical 
policy has not varied in 20 years of 
continuous warfare. It was used against 
the Kuomintang and also against the 
Japanese. Against neither was it ever 
successful. 

The Communists have established a 
training center at Kiamusze, in north- 
east Manchuria. A certain amount of 
Japanese armor and artillery is avail- 
able. Although this area is close to the 
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Siberian border, there is no evidence 
that Russia is either providing training 
assistance or furnishing military sup- 
plies. 

Trade between Communist Man- 
churia and Russian Siberia has been es- 
tablished. The Russians have supplied 
a certain amount of railroad rolling 
stock and aid in operating the railroads, 
as they are entitled to do under the 
1945 Treaty which granted Russia a 
50% interest in Manchuria railroads. 
Exports to Russia are mostly food, 
which is greatly in demand in that 
country where famine exists in places. 
About 6,000 tons of food products move 
daily, equally divided between the 
Irkutsk area and the Maritime Province. 
In return, Russia ships oil, tobacco, coal 
and manufactured articles into Man- 
churia. 


Three detachments of Japanese 
troops, who have not yet surrendered, 
are reported to be in Manchuria. These 
detachments are each about a division in 
strength, are supplied with arms and 
ammunition, have women and children 
with them, and have established farms 
sufficient to raise their own food. All 
are on the defensive, and only one com- 
bat has been reported. The Commu- 
nists attacked the Japanese at Kiamusze 
but were defeated. Since then the 
Japanese have not been interfered with. 
These Japanese include men from or- 
ganizations raised in Manchuria. They 
are of Japanese nationality but born in 
Manchuria. They are acclimated and 
know the country and methods of life 
of Manchuria. Many have never seen 


Japan. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Manchuria. Russian troops occupy 
Dairen. The United States had asked 
by letter that Russia turn over Dairen 
to Kuomintang China. By its letter of 
7 March, Russia advised Kuomintang 
China that she was ready to turn over 
Dairen, provided that only civil officials 
or detachments were sent there. It was 
further specified that such Chinese 
would not be allowed to come by sea, 
but must come overland. 

The land route to Dairen is blocked 
by a Communist force and the Kuomin- 
tang has feared to attack this force for 
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fear of complications. Besides, it seems 
improbable that a purely civil admin- 
istration could hold Dairen with Com- 
munist forces just outside the city. Con- 
sequently nothing has been done. As 
far as known there are no Communist 
troops within Dairen, but there is a 
complete Communist civil government 
functioning. 

Early in February, the Communists 
brought into line along the Sungari 
River about 2 divisions trained at 
Kaimusze. The Kuomintang held the 
railroad from the Sungari River bridge 
inclusive southward to Tientsin. At the 
Sungari bridge head was their 1st Army 
(really a corps) of 3 divisions including 
the 50th which had been trained by 
General Stilwell in Burma. After some 
preliminary feints, the Communists at- 
tacked on the 23rd, on the south side 
of the Sungari, against the right and 
left rear of the bridge head. The Sun- 
gari River was frozen at this date and 
was not an obstacle for infantry. 

The Communist attack reached the 
railroad which was interrupted and pa- 
trols reached the vicinity of Changchun, 
cutting all lines of communication, ex- 
cept to the south. The attacking forces 
then withdrew. Among other prisoners 
taken were two American officers on 
duty as observers at Changchun. Pre- 
sumably these officers were in the field 
when taken. They had just been re- 
leased as this report was written. 

Kuomintang troops attacked north- 
wards from the Sungari bridge head on 
8 March. They did not get very far. 
On the 14th, the Communists again at- 
tacked as before and again reached the 
vicinity of Changchun. They with- 
drew on the 17th. 

On 5 April, a Communist battalion 
attacked an American ammunition 
dump east of Tientsin at night. This 
was garrisoned by US Marines who lost 
5 killed and 16 wounded but held on to 
the dump. The Communists made good 
their retreat. 

General result of the two months of 
campaign—no change. 


Shantung. At the beginning of the 
period a Kuomintang army was astride 
the Pukow and Tientsin RR headed 
north on a line through Tenghsien. Its 
mission was to relieve a detached force 
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which was besieged in Tsinan and con. 
nect with friendly troops in Shantung. 

The right of the Kuomintang army 
was at Lini, which had been taken on 
15 February. Three divisions were sent 
northeast to establish connection with 
the friendly troops supposed to be in 
Shantung. The divisions marched sep. 
arately and not within mutual support. 
ing distance. This gave the Commu- 
nist commander, General Chen Yi 
(trained in France) an opporunity. He 
defeated each of the 3 divisions sep- 
arately between 20 and 23 February. It 
seems probable that these divisions sur- 
rendered without fighting as no report 
of fighting can be found. Main result 
of this victory was that the Communists 
captured a large amount of American 
arms and equipment. 


Following up this success the Commu- 
nists attacked the Kuomintang troops 
in Shantung. These promptly retired 
toward Tsingtao, which has an Amerti- 
can garrison and is reasonably safe from 
Communist attack. This movement 
was away from the army coming north 
along the Tientsin & Pukow RR. Faced 
with this situation, General Wang, com- 
manding the main Kuomintang forces, 
decided to advance and relieve Tsinan. 
By mid-April the advance had gone half 
way—a 25 mile advance in 2 months. 

The garrison in Tsinan was ordered 
to strike northward—away from the 
relieving column—while other troops at 
Tientsin were directed to strike south 
toward Tsinan. The latter force con- 
tained armored elements. They decided 
to load the tanks on railroad cars and 
in this manner started south. The un- 
lucky train ran into a Communist road 
block, where the train was ditched and 
the tanks spilled out. This was con- 
sidered sufficient reason for discontinu- 
ing the operation for the time being. 

This front has 200,000 Kuomintang 
troops, or 12 divisions, according to 
their own statements. There is no front. 
Troops remain mostly in barracks in 
towns during the day. They issue out 
—with care—at night. Communists 


who are invisible by day do the same. 
The latter, operating in small detach- 
ments, establish mine fields on roads, 
destroy culverts and bridges, interrupt 
It requires most 


telephone lines, etc. 
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of the next day for Kuomintang labor 
troops to repair the damage. Occasion- 
ally troops march forward by day for 
some other town, and rather rarely some 
fighting takes place. Otherwise, fight- 
ing is limited to night patrol encounters. 


Shansi and Shensi. The Peiping & 
Hankow RR runs through Shansi. 
There is no through traffic, since the 
Communists always hold some section. 
When they are chased out, they go else- 
where and block another section. The 
Japanese did operate this railroad regu- 
larly for through traffic, but the Kuo- 
mintang has not been able to duplicate 
that performance. 


In mid-February, the Kuomintang 
was operating around Paoting removing 
a Communist road block. Being much 
inferior, the Communists avoided an 
engagement and went westward to the 
Wu Tai Mountains, which are 4,000 
to 10,000 feet high. As usual the Kuo- 
mintang failed to pursue vigorously, but 
contented themselves with the occupa- 
tion and repair of the railroad. 

Satisfied with this accomplishment, 
the Kuomintang now decided to under- 
take the capture of the Communist 
capital of Yenan as well as the Commu- 
nist troops stationed there. The plan 
was to advance simultaneously from 
Ichun (about 110 milessouth of Yenan) 
from Ningsia (220 air miles to the 
northwest but 290 by road) and from 
Kalgan (about 500 miles to the north- 
east). Provided the movements of the 
advancing columns had been properly 
timed and co-ordinated, the plan was 
not bad, particularly in view of the 
overwhelming Kuomintang strength. 


Through underground channels the 
Communists learned all about this plan. 
They decided to stick to their general 
strategy of not defending places, but to 
maintain their army in the field by with- 
drawing. The Yenan CP was a system 
of caves and immune to bombing. The 
Kuomintang Air Force did do some 
bombing but it was harmless. Evacua- 
tion of Yenan stated before the Kuo- 
mintang troops moved. 

Properly, the Kalgan force should 
have moved first since it was the fur- 
thest away. However it was the Ningsia 
force, claimed to be 8 divisions, which 
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moved first on 21 February. It made 
20 miles that day. If that speed had 
been maintained it would have arrived 
at Yenan about 7 March. However it 
wasn’t maintained. For on 7 March, 
the advance guard of 1 division was at 
Kingyang where it failed to drive the 
Communists away from a road block 
they had established 100 miles west of 
Yenan. On this day the south column 
started north from Ichun, meeting no 
resistance other than patrols and weak 
delaying detachments. 


Having now evacuated their CP, the 
Communists now withdrew their main 
forces both from the south and west of 
Yenan, and retired northeastwardly to 
join their troops who had withdrawn 
from the Paoting sector. The Kuomin- 
tang entered Yenan unopposed on 19 
March, and united the columns from 
Ningsia and Ichun, claimed to together 
number 200,000 men. The North col- 
umn from Kalgan had for unknown 
reasons not moved. Consequently the 
Communists met no opposition in going 
northeast. And as usual the Kuomin- 
tang having captured a city proceeded 
to hold it and did not pursue the enemy. 
In fact they lost contact. 


On 23 March the Kuomintang north 
column finally started from Kalgan. 
On the 27th it reported that it had 
blocked the road leading from Yenan 
through Yuyu in compliance with or- 
ders from Kuomintang GHQ, which 
had assumed that the Yenan Commu- 
nists would retreat through Yuyu into 
Manchuria. 

The Communists did nothing of the 
kind. After uniting their forces in the 
Wu Tai Mountains at the end of 
March, General Chu Teh advanced 
eastwards, and on 8 April appeared in 
considerable force against the Kuomin- 
tang held RR Junction at Shihkiach- 
wang. The Kuomintang commander 
withdrew all troops into that town, al- 
lowing the Communists to occupy the 
Peiping & Hankow RR to the north and 
south. New road blocks were estab- 
lished which were just as effective in 
stopping traffic as the one previously 
lost near Paoting. 


Miscellaneous. Reports from south 
China indicate that a new Communist 
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force has appeared in Kwangtung and 
is operating close to Canton. Still an- 
other is in Hainan. These movements 
do not appear to be closely connected 
with the north China Communists, but 
to be rather uprisings of local Chinese 
in protest to the corruption and mis- 
government of local Kuomintang ofhi- 
cials. 

The United States has evacuated 
about 5,000 Marines from north China, 
and is in the process of reducing its 
forces in China to a total of around 
6,500 by 30 June. 


COMMENTS 


The Chinese method of warfare is 
not likely to lead to a decision in the 
Civil War. Both sides have had the 
same leaders for 20 years. Neither has 
ever changed his strategy. The Kuo- 
mintang continues to attack cities 
rather than the enemy; the Commu- 
nists attack lines of communications 
rather than hostile forces. Each side 
claims that in time it expects the other 
side will be worn out and will yield. In 
this kind of war armies remain forever 
undefeated, as they avoid meeting each 
other. 

A possible solution is that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the huge Kuo- 
mintang armies of nearly five million 
men will cause the economic collapse 
of the National Government. To avoid 
that possibility a loan from the United 
States is desired. This has been re- 
fused, and this action may force the 
Kuomintang to do something to end 
the war. This is not certain, but it is 
certain that the economic condition of 
China is going from bad to worse. The 
American position is to continue to rec- 
ognize the Kuomintang as the lawful 
government, but to withhold direct 
support during the Civil War. 

The United States has withdrawn its 
liaison detachment with the Commu- 
nists. Its CP at Yenan was closed on 
8 March, and is not to be reopened 
there or elsewhere. This liaison has 
been maintained for some three years 
in the hopes — now abandoned — that 
something might be done to reconcile 
the Communists and the Kuomintang. 
This withdrawal by the United States 
has resulted in the Communists becom- 
ing hostile in spirit against the United 
States and their turning towards Russia 
for sympathy and support. The attack 
against American Marines near Tien- 
tsin has been accompanied by many 
anti-American articles in the Commu- 
nist press. So far the Russian reaction 
has not become apparent. 
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GENERAL SITUATION 
British, French and Dutch have made 


concessions to the natives, all of whom 
desire complete independence. The 
British have made the greatest progress 
in offering the desired independence, 
and have done so without offering 
armed resistance to the native move- 
ments. Confronted with this situation, 
the native races in India, Burma and 
Malaya are seeking to establish their 
own governments. They do not find 
this as easy as they had believed, and 
have voluntarily postponed declaring in- 
dependence. Contrary to the situation 
in former French and Dutch territory, 
the natives in British territories bear no 
ill will towards their former masters. 
They admit that the British treated 
them fairly and did much for their 
countries. These peoples are very likely 
to express a preference for independence 
but within the British Empire. 


MALAYA 


The independence question is com- 
plicated by the fact that the Malays 
desire their own government, now most- 
ly administered by Mohamedan Sultans. 
This is opposed by the Chinese who, in 
some parts, exceed the Malays in num- 
bers and desire a more important voice 
in local government. The Malays con- 
sider this unfair, since it means ousting 
them from control of their own native 
country. They suggest that the Chinese 
go home if they don’t like the Malay 
government. That solution does not 
appeal to the Chinese, and the British 
are endeavoring to arrange a peaceful 
solution in which the great base at 
Singapore will be excluded from any 
new state and remain an Imperial Dis- 
trict. 

INDO-CHINA 


A strong French censorship prohibits 
reports of military operations. Conse- 
quently, precise information is not avail- 
able. The revolution continues, how- 
ever, with the Indo-Chinese very hostile 
to the French, the natives claiming that 
the French have mistreated them in 
many ways. France is willing to grant 
some local independence, but demands 
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that the military forces, foreign rela- 
tions and customs be left under her con- 
trol. The natives have declined to agree 
to this. 

The war has spread to Cambodia. 
The area which Siam has been forced 
to return to French control is within 
Cambodia, but is inhabited largely by 
Thais who did not want to be returned 
to Cambodia and French control. These 
people are now in part in revolt. It is 
unorganized, but is sufficient to inter- 
fere with French occupation. All French 
have to travel in convoys which are fre- 
quently attacked. 


Cambodia has a population of about 
3,000,000. According to the French 
official report there is only one school in 
the entire country. Of the pupils only 
60 are natives. As a result 92% of the 
natives are reported as illiterate. This 
lack of education is one of the com- 
plaints charged against the French. The 
exports from Cambodia are down about 
80% due to war conditions, with con- 
sequent poor economic results. 

Heavy fighting has taken place in 
Tonkin. The Red Cross reports show 
that the Viet Nam, in arms against the 
French, have POW camps. So it seems 
that they have captured French military 
personnel. Red Cross states the POWs 
are properly treated as required by the 
Hague Conventions. As many as 2,000 
French wounded are reported to have 
arrived in France. 

France raised a corps of 7,500 Co- 
chin-Chinese Partisans under French 
officers to fight the Viet Nam in Tonkin 
and Annam. This force was equipped 
with American infantry weapons, pre- 
sumably Lease-Lend supply. According 
to French Foreign Legion reports, the 
Partisans have not been successful. 
They have deserted in large numbers to 
the Viet Nam taking the American 
weapons and ammunition with them. 

A French amphibious force of about 
a regiment is reported operating be- 
tween Hanoi and Haiphong. 

On 5 March France relieved her C-in- 
C in Indo-China, General LeClerc, who 
is well known to Americans since he 


served in the North African and West 
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German campaigns. The Governor 
General or High Commissioner, 
Georges T. d’Argenlieu, was relieved 
at the same time. The Viet Nam had 
made it known that the removal of those 
two officers was an absolute requirement 
to discussion of peace. It is to be pre- 
sumed that some offer to negotiate will 
be made in the near future if it has not 
already been done. 

The Viet Nam maintains, curiously, 
a liaison office in Paris and an Intelli- 
gence office in Bangkok. Both issue 
much propaganda, the French Govern- 
ment allowing the Paris office full free- 
dom of operation. Their estimate of 
the situation as of 9 March was that 
France was too weak militarily and eco- 
nomically to conduct a war in Indo- 
China, and incapable of furnishing 
proper military support in case of an- 
other World War. Consequently the 
Viet Nam wishes to sever political rela- 
tions with France completely. There is 
no objection. to close economic connec- 
tions. According to a report in the 
French Parliament on 18 March by the 
Finance Minister the war in Indo-China 
costs France in American money $800,- 
000 a day—a heavy burden for a state 
with a highly unbalanced budget. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 

On 25 March, Dutch representatives 
having finally been authorized by the 
Dutch Government, signed an Agree- 
ment with the representatives of Indo- 
nesia recognizing the latter as an inde- 
pendent state under the same monarch 
as Holland. Indonesia consists of Java, 
Sumatra and Madoera. No arrange- 
ment has been made for evacuation of 
Dutch troops holding the main ports, or 
for administrative and economic mat- 
ters. The provisional capital of Indo- 
nesia is Jogjakarta, which is the military 
headquarters but the new Indonesian 
flag has been raised in Batavia, still held 
by the Dutch. 

There appears to be a sincere effort 
to prevent future warfare between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians. This is not 
easy since the Dutch are heartily dis- 
liked and liaison with them is none too 


good. 
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NEW TROUBLE AREA AP- 
peared at the end of February in 
Formosa. 

This island was assigned to China at 
the end of the war, and about half a 
nillion Japanese have since been re- 
atriated to their home land. As these 
Japanese included a large part of the 
business leadership in Formosa, this ac- 
tion lowered the economic conditions. 
After making allowance for this reduc- 
tion of the population there was left 
about five millions of Chinese, who in- 
habit the western part of the island. 
These Chinese are industrious, and un- 
der Japanese rule (which had existed 
since 1895) were in general prosperous. 
There is no evidence that they wanted 
to be returned to Chinese jurisdiction. 

The eastern part of the island is in- 
habited by the Formosans, who regard 
both the Chinese and the Japanese as 
intruders. The natives number approxi- 
mately 200,000 and are divided into 
several tribes having different languages 
and customs. Their ethnology is un- 
certain, but they resemble Filipinos and 
have kindred languages. The nearest 
Filipino island is only 80 miles away, 
whereas the China coast at the nearest 
place is 90 miles off. 

The Chinese and the Formosans never 
have been friendly. Prior to Japanese 
occupation they were two independent 
hostile bodies, both addicted to head 
hunting. Like the Igorrote tribe in the 
Philippines, the Formosansdesired heads 
for religious rites. The Chinese took 
heads in retaliation, but, being of a de- 
gtaded type, they also practiced can- 
nibalism. 

Japan established order by separating 
Formosa into two sectors, east and west, 
an drequiring each faction to stay on its 
own side of the island. The Chinese 
taised rice, sugar and tea. The For- 
mosans owned the camphor forests, the 
main source of wealth in foreign trade. 


it HE VIET NAM UPRISING IN 
Indo-China is having serious re- 
percussions among other French colonies 
who desire independence. 

Fighting has broken out in Mada- 








PERIMETERS IN PARAGRAPHS 


FORMOSA 


Business was good under the Japanese, 
although that tule was a strict rule. 

In the latter part of 1945, Kuomin- 
tang China took over Formosa. It has 
held Formosa since then. According 
to observers, Chinese rule has been a 
misrule, with extensive graft, heavy and 
unequal taxes, and oppressive regula- 
tions. In February the China govern- 
ment sought to abolish considerable 
private trade including tobacco. In 
compliance with the new law, the police 
seized tobacco stocks, and in so doing 
killed a woman who was selling a 
tray of cigarettes and who objected to 
the seizure without compensation. 

This incident started a revolt on 27 
February. The report of the Chinese 
governor lists reasons for the revolt as 
including barring public offices either to 
the Formosans or to the Chinese natives 
of Formosa. All public officials are 
mainland Chinese. Another grievance 
is that the inhabitants of Formosa not 
only dislike the mainland Chinese but 
also object strenuously to the confisca- 
tion of private property to establish 
monopolies for mainland Chinese ofh- 
cials. Poor business, due to the with- 
drawal of the Japanese, was a contribut- 
ing factor. 

On 28 February mobs roamed gen- 
erally, beat mainland Chinese, burnt 
their homes, seized the monopolistic 
stocks, killed Chinese police and gen- 
erally defied the Chinese governor, Chen 
Yi. By 1 March the authority of the 
Chinese had been reduced to a few 
buildings which were besieged at the 
capital city, Taihoku. Chen Yi radioed 
to the mainland for 2 divisions of 
troops. To gain time for these to arrive, 
he negotiated with the inhabitants of 
Formosa. He agreed to an armistice, 
promised to reform his government so 
as to be representative of the island’s 
peoples, promised compensation to 
families of killed and wounded, agreed 


MADAGASCAR 


gascar. This island, which is nearly 
1000 miles long and 250 miles wide, has 
a native population of under four mil- 
lions. During World War II the island 


was invaded (with American consent) 
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to alter the laws on monopolies which 
in fact are contrary to those in main- 
land Kuomintang China. 

It was later explained that these 
promises were military ruses to gain 
time, and without real intent to carry 
out the things promised. Troops were 
sent from the mainland on 3 March, 
and arrived next morning at Keelung, 
18 miles from Taihoku. From personal 
reconnaissance by this writer, the route 
from Keelung (Tansui on some maps) 
to Taihoku could be defended by infe- 
rior forces. However there was no de- 
fense. The local Formosan authority 
had not known of the expected arrival 
of the troops, and they arrived at Tai- 
hoku without opposition late on 4 
March. They found a local committee 
of Formosans in charge who welcomed 
the soldiers. 

As soon as Chen Yi felt he was strong 
enough, without warning his soldiers 
arrested and executed the provisional 
Formosan officials. Natives were shot 
on sight, and homes were entered and 
robbed. Other troops then proceeded to 
other cities and slaughtered many 
people who had had no particular con- 
nection with the uprising. Many thou- 
sands were reported confined to concen- 
tration camps under barbarous treat- 
ment. Many atrocities were committed. 
Ten days of this treatment squelched 
the revolt. By 13 March mainland 
Chinese were again in control. 

Kuomintang China had drafted a 
number of men from Formosa into their 
mainland armies. Many deserted upon 
hearing of what had happened in their 
homeland. The Communist armies in 
Shantung report that about a thousand 
men from Formosa had joined them by 
the end of March. 

News from Formosa is now censored, 
and the real situation is uncertain. It 
will be a possible source of trouble for 
some time. 


by British troops, who conquered the 
French garrison. Reason given for the 
invasion was to prevent Madagascar 
from falling into Japanese hands, either 
by direct attack or by alliance with the 
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French. It is now known that Japan 
never intended to attack that island and 
that the French never had any thought 
of surrendering their territory to anyone. 

The British occupation, partly made 
with African troops, demonstrated to 
the natives that the white man was not 
invincible. They have become convinced 
that the French who reoccupied the 
island after the end of the war with 
Japan can be beaten, and they have been 
watching events in Indo-China with 
sympathy. 

As early as the beginning of March, 
the French Government had received a 
report from the Governor of Madagas- 
car stating that trouble was brewing. 
He stated that an independence move- 
ment had been started, and that agita- 
tion was spreading. 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
CROSS (Posthumously) 


First Lieutenant ERIC F. WOOD, Jr., 
589th Field Arttillery Battalion, from De- 
cember 17, 1944, to January 22, 1945, dis- 
played extraordinary heroism in action 
against the enemy in Belgium. His section 
cut off and completely surrounded, he re- 
fused to surrender, as enemy fire converged 
on him from all sides. In company with 
several other Americans in the area, he re- 
peatedly initiated ambush attacks against 
enemy communications, supply columns and 
patrols, accounting for the deaths of scores 
of the foe. Valiantly, Lieutenant Wood 
continued his offensive actions until finally 
in a last fierce engagement with overwhelm- 
ing forces he made the supreme sacrifice, 
where later his body was found surrounded 
by the bodies of seven of the enemy, mute 
testimony to the daring, the loyalty arid in- 
trepid gallantry of Lieutenant Wood in the 
service of his country. 


LEGION OF MERIT 
Col. THOMAS W. McCAW. 


SILVER STAR 
Ist Lt. FRED L. GAULT. 
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First operations came at the end of 
March. Armed bands cut the main line 
of communications at Moramanga, an 
important railroad and’ road junction, 
between the capital city of Tananarive 
and the east coast. At the same time a 
mutiny occurred at Diégo-Suarez, where 
the mutineers seized the arsenal and 
with it a considerable quantity of muni- 
tions. The French High Command 
brought in reinforcements by air from 
Réunion Island, a naval base 450 miles 
east of Madagascar. 


Up to 15 April numerous small en- 
gagements took place, with both French 
and natives on the offensive in different 
localities. Three native bodies are re- 
ported in the field. One is at the north 
end of the island and has advanced 
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THE 6TH CAVALRY GROUP 
(Mechanized) (Reinforced), consisting of 
* * * BATTERY C, 253D ARMORED 
ARTILLERY BATTALION, is cited for 
extraordinary heroism and outstanding per- 
formance of duty in action from 9 to 13 
January 1945 in the reduction of an enemy 
pocket in Belgium and Luxembourg, south- 
east of Bastogne. After having performed 
an exacting mission under difficult condi- 
tions for a period of nearly two weeks, the 
6th Cavalry Group (Mechanized) (Rein- 
forced) was committed the night of 8-9 
January 1945 on a 5,000-yard front along 
the general line Villers - la - Bonne - Eau - 
Betlange-Farm Furhman with the mission of 
aggressive patrolling to follow up any ene- 
my attempts to withdraw. When it became 
apparent on the morning of 9 January that 
the Germans had so organized the ground 
that it was impossible for the infantry on 
both flanks to advance, the 6th Cavalry 
Group attacked on its own initiative and 
over and above the requirements of its own 
mission, but in furtherance of the corps mis- 
sion. In order. to make this attack successful 
against a numerically superior and well-dug- 
in enemy, a special task force was consti- 
tuted, composed of elements of the various 
components of the group. This task force 
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south about 180 miles. The second 
main force is operating east of Tanana- 
rive, obviously seeking to keep the line 
of communications blocked to the coast, 


The third is in the southeast sector over 


a scattered 300 mile front from Ft. 
Dauphin (French) northward to Mana. 
kara. No hostilities have been reported 
along the west coast. 


Madagascar troops have been in- 
corporated within the French Army 
since World War I when a regiment 
was in line in France. There are at this 
date a considerable number of natives 
with military training, and familiar 
with France and the European customs 
and mode of life. As this account closes 
no military decision has been reached 
in Madagascar. 





spearheaded the attack, and the 6th Cavalry 
Group, making full use of its mobility and 
fire power, captured the towns of Betlange 
and Harlange. At daylight, 10 January, 
the 6th Cavalry Group drove on. Taking 
finely calculated risks, all leaders made 
maximum use of mobility and fire power in 
relentlessly seeking out and destroying the 
enemy. Open flanks were ignored by small 
units in the interest of speed. This speed, 
plus the aggressive fighting spirit of all per- 
sonnel, made possible the capture of the 
towns of Lutremange, Watrange, and Tar- 
champs, and the zone assigned to the 6th 
Cavalry Group was cleared quickly. Hav- 
ing completed its mission, and by doing so, 
making possible the advance of the units on 
its flanks, the 6th Cavalry Group, in fur- 
therance of the corps plan, requested and 
was granted permission to advance far be- 
yond its original objective. The group drove 
on and assisted in the capture of Sonlez. 
The outstanding action of the 6th Cavalry 
Group broke the back of the German resis- 
tance in the Harlange pocket, which had 
held up the corps advance for a period of 
11 days. The determination and indomita- 
ble fighting spirit of these courageous off- 
cers and men exemplify the finest traditions 
of the military service. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY— 
1941 - 1945 


(Continued from page 175) 


nans had been influenced by the experi- 
mces gained during the Spanish Civil 
War where the power of artillery never 
predominated. The Red Army, on the 
other hand, had defeated first the Jap- 
anese and then the Finns largely by 
means of their batteries. Yet both par- 
ties had this much in common: each 
sought to find a “center of gravity” in 
the enemy’s front against which there 
could be brought to bear an overwhelm- 
ing volume of fighting power. But the 
German planned to obtain such a re- 
sult by tank and dive-bomber—and he 
did obtain what he wanted in 1939-40— 
whilst the Russian relied more upon a 
dower development of fire-power and 
upon cannon. The opening phase of 
war in 1941 thus found two opposing 
theories of armament at grips. 


VITAL RACE 


It is not yet perfectly clear what ac- 
tually took place during those early 
months of the war, but it is at least pos- 
sible, and more than probable, that the 
Germans suddenly, and long before the 
close of the year, became aware that 
their army, designed and equipped for 
rapid offensive progress and relying 
upon massive attacks by tanks and dive- 
bombers, was deficient in artillery. 
Hence the frantic search throughout 
occupied European arsenals during the 
winter of 1941-42 for every type of can- 
non and howitzer that could be des- 
patched to the East where the excellent 
and numerous German trench-mortars 
were being held at arm’s length by the 
superior Russian cannon. The Russians, 
on their side, lacked trench-mortars. 
Consequently Voronov created a special 
supply branch for the production of 
these weapons and their ammunition. 
Nevertheless as fast as the Germans be- 
gan to bring up batteries equipped with 
Finnish, Belgian, Hungarian, Dutch, 
French, Czech and Rumanian weapons, 
so the Russians became more and more 
hardly pressed to produce reinforcing 
units of medium and heavy guns to 
counter this new artillery. The result 
was—judging from indications appear- 
ing in the press—that there set in a spe- 
ties of competition or race between the 
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two belligerents in the matter of pro- 
ducing artillery materiel. The Russians 
in the end outstripped their rivals; but 
during the winter of 1941-42—in fact 
until the first Russian counteroffensive 
conducted around Stalingrad in the 
winter 1942-43—superiority in artillery 
power hung in the balance. It was dur- 
ing this year that the provision of war 
material to Russia by the Allies might 
be regarded as having proved of the 
greatest assistance to the Red Army. 
Even “a little” might at that time have 
signified “very much.” 


THE TRUE CRUX 


Again, whatever the effect of Russian 
fire in the field may have been, it de- 
pended throughout the war very largely 
on a lavish supply of ammunition, 
which in turn depended on the vast 
numbers of the transport which the Rus- 
sians managed to place in the hands of 
the artillery supply services. The arrival 
of lorries from the U.S.A. in 1942-43 
may therefore have proved a distinct 
factor in the attainment of the later 
great Russian successes. The traversing 
of the vast spaces over which the war 
raged caused this question of ammuni- 
tion supply to become the true crux of 
the whole Russian artillery problem. It 
was in this respect that Voronov’s direc- 
tion was so important. He never for 
one moment lost sight of the need for a 
lavish supply of ammunition, whilst 
never sacrificing the mobility either of 
guns or of artillery transport. Such 
were the twin foundations on which he 
evolved his fire tactics. Accordingly, 
ever stressing the value of massed fire, 
he planned and was able to produce 
with some speed and dexterity those 
great artillery concentrations which be- 
came perhaps a truly noteworthy fea- 
ture of most Russian operations. 


VORONOV’S TRIUMPH 


The first occasion on which Voronov 
could bring any concentration of fire 
against the Germans was before Mos- 
cow at the end of 1941. But his re- 
sources were still so limited that these 
attempts could not achieve anything 
very considerable; they could only be 
regarded as puny efforts compared with 
what was to come in 1943 onwards. 
Nevertheless, during 1942, by withdraw- 
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ing one artillery regiment from every 
infantry division of the Red Army, 
Voronov managed to create a consider- 
able mobile artillery reserve which in the 
theory of its application was not far re- 
moved from Senarmont’s artillery re- 
serve, as employed by Napoleon at 
Friedland and Wagram over 130 years 
earlier. The first occasion on which : 
Voronov could employ this new artil- 
lery reserve was before Stalingrad 
whither he had been despatched as rep- 
resentative of the Supreme Soviet com- 
mand. On November 19, 1942, the first 
great Soviet counteroffensive was 
launched to the north and south of 
Stalingrad; 5,000 pieces composing 
Voronov’s reserve were sent into action 
almost at one stroke; on one single day 
they fired about 700,000 rounds. The 
next ten weeks of fighting proved the 
value of Voronov’s theory, tactics and 
organization in a planned offensive. It 
still remained to be seen how his.conclu- 
sion would conform to defensive action. 
When in July 1943 the Germans 
launched their final offensive effort 
against the huge Russian salient at 
Kurks, they attacked simultaneously 
from north and south with every tank 
and gun they could muster. The fight- 
ing and the casualties were, propor- 
tionately of course, perhaps the heaviest 
known in the war. In the end the Rus- 
sian gunners defeated the German as- 
saults—completely in the north of the 
salient, while they could admit of only 
a partial lack of success to the south, 
where they had to withdraw some thirty 
miles. Voronov’s triumph was complete. 

From that moment the Russian artil- 
lery swept all before it. Powerfully as- 
sisted by the new Russian Air Force, re- 
created by Stalin by the side of the 
squadrons existing in 1941, it went on 
from success to success. The new Rus- 
sian aeroplanes came into action to as- 
sist the batteries just as fast as produc- 
tion began to falter in Germany. It be- 
came clear that German casualties in 
men and material could never recover 
from the terrific losses of 1941-1943. So 
the tilting of the balance continued rap- 
idly. The most powerful German de- 
fenses were soon smashed at one blow: 
so during 1943-44 the greater German 
“hedgehogs” (field-fortresses) fell one 
by one. Right down to the end the Rus- 
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sian guns continued to crush a German 
resistance that was weakening all the 
time. 


ORGANIZATION AND TACTICS 


Very little indeed can be gleaned 
from published sources concerning Rus- 
sian artillery organization. Interesting 
sidelights, however, are thrown thereon 
in Stalin’s Orders of the Day which, 
for a short time towards the end of 
1943, gave the official designation of 
the artillery units which had distin- 
guished themselves in action. Some of 
the names and numbers disclosed are: 
Artillery Divisions—3rd, 11th, 13th, 16th, 

17th. 

Mortar Division—3rd. 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery Division—8th. 

Antitank Artillery Brigades—8th, 9th, 24th. 

Cannon Artillery Brigade—33rd. 

Mortar Brigade—12th. 

Artillery Regiments—69th, 1157th. 

Mortar Regiments—16th, 91st, 97th, 263rd, 
292nd, 318th, 491st, 492nd, 493rd, 
497th, 525th. 

Howitzer Artillery Regiments—11th, 678th, 
805th, 827th, 839th. 

Antitank Artillery Regiments—4th, 115th, 
163rd, 166th, 222nd, 312th, 316th, 
317th, 493rd, 868th, 1000th, 1075th, 
1642nd, 1644th, 167th, 1669th. 

Self-Propelled Artillery Regiment — 41st, 
1543rd, 1694th, 1829th, 1831st, 1893rd. 

Independent Artillery Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion—84th. 

Independent Mortar Battalion — No num- 
ber. 

This fragmentary list may not seem 
of very great value; yet it substantiates 
several deductions to which various Or- 
ders of the Day and Press reports lend 
much color. As a general rule it would 
appear that the ever-increasing Artillery 
Regiments were raised and armed as re- 
quired according to tactical needs. As 
all such units and formations were num- 
bered consecutively on a general list, 
large or small blocks of like units were 
being inserted in sequence on the list 
without much reference to the nature of 
their neighboring units. The list also 
tends to show that towards the latter 
part of the war the Russians concen- 
trated on the constitution of new anti- 
tank and self-propelled units: this is all 
probably fact and more than guesswork. 

Deductions to be drawn from such 
sources concerning organization, if not 
tactics, are the following: 

(1) There exists no doubt that the 


Russians organized and employed in 
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the field whole artillery divisions and 
even corps. These were used as inde- 
pendent formations for tactical pur- 
poses and were handled in the field in 
a manner approximating infantry di- 
visions. This assumption is strength- 
ened by the continued mention of at- 
tillery commanders of the highest 
ranks in Stalin’s Orders of the Day 
even when the practice of naming the 
actual formations and units was not 
the custom. 

(2) In all press reports the repeat- 
ed reference to Russian artillery firing 
over open sights as though this were 
a very usual proceeding seems to 
point to a regular practice of thrust- 
ing forward the guns to point blank 
range. 


(3) The mention of artillery units 
and sub-units playing a leading role 
in street fighting during the capture 
of fortified towns would show a very 
bold handling of the guns, and their 
close connection with infantry. 
Over open sights. The employment 

of independent mobile artillery forma- 
tions combined with the practice of fir- 
ing over open sights appears to lie at the 
root of one of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the war. Such a use of 
batteries and artillery formations for the 
mobile close support of the assault has 
been criticized by many authorities as 
being necessitated by the lack, which 
was experienced, of any highly devel- 
oped system of communications, as well 
as by the absence of adequately trained 
personnel to man such a system in the 
Red Army. Russian artillery technique 
is said to have been not very highly de- 
veloped. Hence the desire for the sim- 
plest methods.* These are views which 
may be true, yet it is possibly to qualify 
them with the fact that this short-range 
use of guns seemed congenial to the 
Russian mind and that the Russians 
never shrank from hazarding losses in 
men and material which an Anglo- 
American commander would have hesi- 
tated to incur.* 


To illustrate the procedure we might 
venture on a concrete example given in 
The Soviet War News. The expulsion 
of the Germans from the Crimea in the 
Spring of 1944 by the 4th Ukrainian 
Army Group and the Maritime Army 
exemplify Russian artillery tactics at a 
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stage where their development was fully 
advanced, In order to force the Pete. 
kop Isthmus and to cross the Sivash 
Lagoons to the east of this neck, simul. 
taneously, needed the deployment of 
considerable artillery forces. But the 
terrain was so level, so devoid of cover 
and so constricted by water surfaces 
that the guns were compelled to occupy 
their first positions in full sight of the 
Germans. For some time, then, the Rus. 
sians opened and maintained a steady 
fire at active targets from such posi- 
tions, while heavy guns were kept back 
in reserve until needed for counterbat- 
tery duties. This preliminary bombard. 
ment lasted a few days. Surprise was 
impossible. But the actual more intense 
preparation leading to the attack lasted 
only two and a half hours and included 
two sham “lifts” with decoy infantry 
movements: on each occasion the fire of 
the guns was quickly brought back to 
the original range. There was no break 
in artillery and infantry attacks. Finally 
the lighter artillery regiments advanced 
with the infantry, special artillery off- 
cers accompanying the infantry units. 
In the succeeding movements of the 
Crimean campaign in hilly country, 
massed mortar fire to some extent re- 
placed artillery support. Finally, during 
the last terrific assault on Sevastopol, 
when the Russian commanders commit- 
ted their men to the most sanguinary 
attacks, artillery went on supporting 
these onslaughts over open sights. The 
accounts at least illustrated the theory 
of a Russian assault. 

These characteristic Russian attacks 
were rendered possible because the Rus- 


sian quantitative superiority in guns and | 


ammunition was assured and growing 
from the end of 1942 onwards. During 
the Stalingrad campaign (1942-43) the 
Russian guns employed in such concen- 
trations of fire are reported to have 
numbered one per 4 yards. One yeat 
later, during Vatutin’s operations west 


3This opinion might be illustrated by the tale 
told of British tanks landed at Archangel. It was 
discovered that the first batch of these machines 
had been stripped of their radio equipment before 
being sent forward; the radio sets were all piled 
in a shed at the docks. When the Russians were 
begged to return the sets to Britain where they 
were urgently needed, for very long no reply was 
received. It appeared that the rceipients of the 
tanks were ashamed to admit that qualified per- 
sonnel to use them would not be forthcoming. 

4Remember the old saying, “Russia is a country 
where it doesn’t hurt to die.” 
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of Kiev, their number had risen to one 
to 3 yards. Finally in the spring of 
1944, on the Karelian Isthmus, there 
were said to be assembled one gun per 
dyards. The Russians claim that these 
attillery masses have risen since World 
War I from 60-100 to 200-250 guns 
per kilometer. They declare that they 
have actually used as many as 350 
pieces per kilometer. They could well 
afford casualties; they possessed ammu- 
nition galore; and they worked accord- 
ingly. 

There can be no question that the 
policy paid. Here is a description, 
taken from The Soviet War News, of 
the artillery work during the Russian 
break through the Germano-Rumanian 
position at Jassy-Kishinev on August 
20, 1944. The Russians assuredly there 
enjoyed a most definite artillery supe- 
tiority: and their success was as com- 
plete as any realized during the whole 
war. 


“At 9 a.m. several thousand guns 
and mortars began pounding the ene- 
my trenches, with the object of in- 
flicting heavy casualties. For the first 
quarter of an hour the guns fired at 
maximum speed. Then gradually 
they eased off. The batteries moved 
their fire to specific targets, previously 
charted. While the heavy batteries 
concentrated on reducing the more 
formidable targets, the light batteries 
moved out to open positions, firing 
point-blank at front-line pill-boxes 
and trenches. The long range divi- 
sional guns dealt with the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, staff H.Qs., communication 
junctions and assembly points for re- 
serve. Mass raids by our aircraft 
added more weight to the punches of 
the artillery. During the second hour 
of the barrage, while the tanks and 
infantry were preparing to go into 
action, the artillery gave the enemy 
trenches another pounding, and the 
infantry went into the attack. When 
they had approached to within 150 
and 200 yards of the bursts, the fire 
shifted deeper into the defenses. The 
further the infantry and tanks pene- 
trated, the fiercer the barrage became. 
After the two hours’ bombardment a 
wide gap was formed. The havoc was 
such that our units advanced eight 
miles in the first few hours, sustain- 
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ing but slight casualties.” 

In this case the density of the Russian 
guns was about 225 guns per kilometer. 
The German defenses—six successive 
lines in depth—are said to have been 
overrun in 5!4 hours: the speed of this 
Russian advance was undoubtedly re- 
markable; it seems almost incredible if 
judged by standards applicable to 1916. 

With tanks and cavalry. In resist- 
ing tank attacks, again, the artillery 
and infantry worked in close contact. 
The Russian object was, primarily to 
break the tank assault by gunfire before 
it could reach the infantry of the de- 
fense. Should this process fail, or should 
it not seem feasible, they would attempt 
to lure the German tanks into what they 
termed a “fire-bag” — that is, to draw 
them on, then encircle and eventually 
destroy them by close range fire. For 
this purpose they always planned to 
keep an artillery reserve in hand. Arrtil- 
lery was declared by Voronov himself 
to be the chief weapon against the tank. 


A word might be added as to the 
combination of artillery with cavalry, 
for the Russians made extensive use of 
their numerous Cossack divisions, par- 
ticularly during the months of mud. No 
squadron acting independently would 
be left without any hope of artillery 
support. For this purpose the horse- 
drawn batteries would be decentralized 
while antitank guns were also added to 
all small forces. But the artillery di- 
visional commander would always re- 
tain a mobile artillery reserve for instant 
and decisive use. In this connection self- 
propelled guns came much into fashion. 

Use of SP. In order to ensure sut- 
prise the handling of the Russian guns 
might be considered to be bold in the 
extreme. To quote one instance: in De- 
cember 1943, during Vatutin’s attempts 
made with the Ist Ukrainian Group to 
regain the great Zhitomir main road to 
the west of Kiev, his batteries first be- 
gan to conduct a normal creeping bar- 
rage. But time was urgent so the guns 
were suddenly pushed forward to point 
blank range when they rapidly smoth- 
ered the enemy’s positions. As might be 
expected it was owing to this audacity, 
so frequently possible on account of the 
Russian superiority in numbers and ma- 
terial, if not also owing to the decline 
in the German fire-power, that these 
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forceful artillery tactics conduced to a 
great extension in the use of the self- 
propelled gun. The speed, the head-on 
armor and the readiness for action 
which were developed in this type of 
weapon were found effective, and this 
circumstance led to a rapid increase in 
the numbers of SP units—as may be de- 
duced from their numerical appearances 
in Stalin’s Orders of the Day (see 
above) ; in fact the SP gun seems finally 
to have entered largely into the organi- 
zation not only of the normal artillery 
division but also of the tank formation. 
The heavier types of SP weapons might 
be moved by rail to within 60 miles of 
their fighting destination which they 
might then reach in about three more 
hours. The guns fired, as a rule, over 
open sights and engaged visible targets. 

When acting with tank formations 
the role of the SP artillery reserve was 
considered highly important since these 
weapons were intended to relieve the 
tanks of all tasks leading to a “direct” 
engagement. The object was to enable 
the tanks to recover their facility for 
maneuver or to carry out flank attacks. 
For such purposes the SP units would 
either go forward at speed to engage 
the enemy in front of the forward 
tanks, or they could hang back so as to 
prepare an ambush —all according to 
the nature of the terrain. For purposes 
of surprise to be obtained from ambush 
positions the Russians claim that this 
class of gun is unrivalled. 

Seasonal relays? Again there is no 
reason for doubt that the Russian artil- 
lery, in common with the other arms, 
was organized into two distinct seasonal 
armies for summer and winter work re- 
spectively. The former was equipped as 
would be the case in any normal West- 
ern European army; but the latter was 
clothed in white; guns, tanks and trans- 
port were painted white; tracks on ve- 
hicles were made especially broad; 
ground clearance was increased; wheeled 
vehicles were supplied with skis in front 
—six wheelers would be fitted with 
some sort of tracks for the driving 
wheels and so forth. Most characteristic 
was the provision of air-screw propelled 
sleighs for cross-country work over 
snow. In between the two seasons “in- 
termediate” formations could be intro- 


duced to cope with the mud and floods 
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of spring or of autumn. Such forma- 
tions consisted largely of horsed Cos- 
sack divisions, still accompanied with 
horsed artillery. 

Thus it was that in December 1941- 
January 1942 the Russians were really 
unable to profit from the chaos in which 
the failure of the assaults on Moscow, 
followed by a phenomenally cold win- 
ter, had plunged the Germans. The 
“winter” artillery was as yet inadequate 
and with difficulty could do no more 
than thrust back the encircling German 
wings and finally retake the all-impor- 
tant “hedgehog” of Mojaisk, this being 
the main German strongpoint opposite 
Moscow. But this failure of the artil- 
lery corrected itself in 1942-43, as fast 
as the weight of metal increased. 

Too little information is available to 
say much more on the organization of 
the Red Army into such two seasonal 
relays. It is, of course, highly possible 
that the same infantry personnel, at 
any rate, could be clothed and equipped 
appropriately for either season: a good 
deal may have been accomplished in this 
respect. But there is nothing improb- 
able in accepting as correct the assump- 
tion that the Russians maintained at 
least two cadres of troops equipped with 
some armament and transport that must 
have been radically dissimilar. 

Three echelons? Lastly during the 
Russian advance to the R. Dnieper in 
the autumn of 1943 they are reported 
to have worked in three distinct eche- 
lons so as to maintain their pursuit, 
moving at full pressure. These three 
echelons were presumably organized so 
as to maintain a fighting front, sup- 
ported at an interval of 20 (?) miles 
by the second echelon. The third eche- 
lon might almost be regarded as resting: 
how far and when it advanced is not at 
all clear. The interesting fact from the 
artillery point of view is that when the 
first echelon was relieved by the second 
echelon, it turned the whole of its guns 
and wagons over to the newcomers as 
they came up. The latter would bring 
up repaired weapons and a few replace- 
ments to make good the wastage in the 
front line equipment. Then the first 
echelon stood its ground until it had 
fallen back to third rank. Further it 
would seem as though all lesser repairs 
would be carried out by the second eche- 
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lon before coming up, but that whole- 
sale replacement and major repairs 
would be carried out by or with the 
third echelon. How far this plan might 
have been literally enforced or univer- 
sally applicable, even if practicable, was 
never revealed, but the course of events 
during 1943 and early 1944 makes some 
plan and method of work of this nature 
appear more than probable, although 
for the last campaign in White Russia 
(June 1944) it may have been aban- 
doned in order to arrive at a heavier 
concentration of troops for the final as- 
sault on Berlin.° 


MATERIEL 


Super-long-range and extreme high 
velocity weapons were not favored by 
Soviet artillery designers. Neither did 
the Germans ever attempt to repeat 
their performance with the “Big Ber- 
tha” of 1918; its effects had come to be 
regarded as so microscopic as to be use- 
less. The largest German ordnance 
named in press reports were the mon- 
ster 24-inch (?) howitzers constructed 
for the bombardment of Leningrad city, 
and these constituted an outstanding 
exception. The Russians did not at- 
tempt to emulate this enormous piece. 
The maximum ranges at which the Rus- 
sian artillery fired varied from 10 to 15 
miles. Conversely the Russian designers 
did their utmost to obtain accuracy and 
fire-effect by adopting lower muzzle 
velocities and increasing the size and 
power of the bursting charge. The re- 
sults of such a policy became clear when 
the Russians set about smashing the 
strongest German defenses round Len- 
ingrad and Vitebsk. At the same time, 
owing to Voronov’s influence, the mo- 
bility of all ordnance to be used in the 
field remained of paramount impor- 
tance. 

The principal novelties evolved by the 
Russians during the war itself were in 
the nature of trench mortar and light- 
support weapons—the six-barrelled mor- 
tar, nicknamed “Stalin’s barrel-organ,” 
as well as others of 2-, 3- and 5-inch 
calibers. A certain 1°8 light cannon was 


5These deductions are drawn from somewhat 
fragmentary indications: they might be found to 
be partly or even wholly based on erroneous prem- 
ises. But on many grounds there is at present 
good reason to accept them. 
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declared by the American expert, Wal. 
ter Kerr, to be the lightest weapon of 
its power ever constructed. Finally there 
was introduced, at Voronov’s direct in- 
stigation, a “rocket projectile” fired 
from a remarkable gun popularly 
known as “Katyusha.” It is believed to 
have been laid and operated by elec. 
tricity.° 

Of the heavier types of Russian ord- 
nance nothing worthy of notice has ap- 
peared in the press; neither have any 
illustrations been allowed to be pub 
lished which throw much light thereon. 

It appears that three main types of 
SP guns were built —a light gun for 
work in conjunction with infantry; me- 
dium and heavier ordnance for tasks of 
a self-evident nature. The heaviest SP 
gun was a six-inch piece of four tons’ 
weight mounted on a special heavy tank 
chassis; it had head-on armor only. 
Lighter SP guns, it is possible, had 
light all-round and overhead armor, be- 
ing little short of modified tanks. 

The quality of the various Russian 
pieces is generally spoken of as being 
good: it was certainly at least adequate. 
In the earlier stages of the war, Russian 
ordnance captured by the Germans has 
been said by the latter to have been 
somewhat hurriedly finished, so much so 
that in certain cases they might even be 
hazardous to handle. But owing to the 
all-pervading mud of spring and 
autumn this very defect might permit 
of the weapons to continue working 
whereas the more accurately and highly 
finished German products would jam 
and become ineffective. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In drawing any deductions, which 
may be applicable to artillery, from this 
German-Soviet war, it would be wise to 
bear in mind some of the general condi- 
tions which affected this stupendous 
struggle. Miscalculations as to the in- 
fluence of such factors affected the Ger- 
man logistics of the war to such an ex- 
tent that they may be said to be at the 
root of the German failure. 

First, the scale of the area and the 
distance over which the operations 
ranged and the transports worked. 


6The only picture seen of this gun, called “Lit- 
tle Kate,” shows it swathed in blankets: such was 
the desire for secrecy. 
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Second, the diversity of climate preva- 
lent in western Russia which profound- 
ly affected strategy and equipment. The 
intense cold of winter followed by a 
period of flood and mud that in its 
turn gave way to the dust and glare of 
a flaming summer: the latter then again 
sinking across another stage of water- 
logged terrain into the bitter cold of 
winter. Further, to the north, on the 
Baltic shores the winter was far more 
severe and prolonged than in the south; 
and even in the south considerable varia- 
tions in snow and ice conditions pre- 
vailed from the Volga to the Danube. 

Third, the enormous man-power re- 
serve possessed by the Soviet Union. 
The Union’s peoples—seven only out of 
twenty-seven Soviet Republics can be 
said to be of really Russian stock—of- 
fered some 180,000,000 inhabitants to 
draw upon for troops as against some 
80,000,000 of Germanic race. But 
owing to the higher birth-rate prevalent 
in Russia the annual contingents be- 
tween 18 and 36 years of age from 
which first-line troops could be drawn 
might have almost doubled the actual 
number of men to be levied, that is the 
Red Army might nearly reckon on al- 
most a four-fold superiority in man- 
power reserves. 

Fourth, the immense and distant dis- 
persion of Russian sources of raw ma- 
terials and war factories which placed a 
gteat proportion of Russia’s war indus- 
tries out of reach of aerial, let alone 
ground attack. This Russian superiority 
over the Germans began to increase ra- 
pidly from early 1943 onwards: and this 
result was achieved without any special 
effort being made on the part of the 
Russian Air Forces, at a time when air 
defence was constituting an increasingly 
serious drain on the German air-war po- 
tential. 

With such advantages in hand, not 
to mention the steady influx of Allied 
war material, already mentioned, and 
the all-important results achieved by the 
Allied Air Force, the Red Army could 
afford, from the time of the Stalingrad 
operations onwards at least, to indulge 
in far more venturesome tactics than 
the Germans, who soon began to feel 
the disadvantages of a withdrawal from 
their exposed positions deep in hostile 
territory. 
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Accotdingly the Red Army’s policy 
of employing artillery in large inde- 
pendent formations and of handling the 
guns almost as though they were wholly 
mobile tactical units and formations be- 
comes comprehensible, even if allow- 
ances be made for any obligatory re- 
course to the simplest methods of fire 
and of communications. Moreover with 
two differently equipped types of units 
—for summer and winter use—there 
always existed the possibility of finding 
a valuable reserve in case of accident. 
Again the large superiority of man- 
power enjoyed by the Red Army would 
permit of an advance in three distinct 
echelons from the latter part of 1943 
until near the end. 

Such a military policy might not work 
altogether as cleanly as outlined above, 
or as nicely as elaborated on paper; but 
it becomes exceedingly probable that’ it 
was applied as best might be, if the rate 
and extent of the various Soviet forward 
rushes made during the last eighteen 
months of the war be studied. Is it not 
possible that it was some failure in such 
a mode of advance that led to the dead 
stop before Warsaw, after the furious 
advance carried out through White 
Russia, in July 1944?—if indeed it did 
not there meet with outright failure. 
At any rate the gain in confidence ob- 
tained from these advantages ‘was of 
immense value, and so the Russian 
armies were able to rely on the heaviest 
and speediest artillery preparation to be 
followed by the advance of numerous 
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mixed columns of tanks, infantry and 
artillery and aircraft. 

Here we find, in fact, a tendency to- 
wards a tactical fusion amongst the 
various arms and assuming a more in- 
timate nature than had been, normally 
and in practice, envisaged before 1939. 
The fact that such Russian mixed forces 
do not appear to have exceeded—pos- 
sibly—one division in strength (??), 
need occasion no surprise since the com- 
mand and control of any such force 
might constitute a ticklish matter. 

The reduction of the German “hedge- 
hogs” was surely a demonstration that 
sheer artillery power, followed by the 
bold movements of the guns to keep in 
step with an infantry advance can be 
made highly lucrative. But such move- 
ment will be rendered possible only by 
the possession of great artillery supe- 
riority, this being of high mobility, and 
by a lavish expenditure of ammunition. 
So we return once more to the basic 
problems of the supply of ammunition 
and of fuel. In Russia it is said the 
transport army employed behind the 
front numbered 250,000, and that it in- 
cluded women. These figures would 
imply one transport worker for every 10 
to 25 front-line combatants: the total 
of the lorries absorbed on the back 
areas must have been very high, particu- 
larly if the use of sleighs for winter 
work be also taken into account. It 
might well be that the success of the 
Russian guns depended on the work 
achieved by their transport. 
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Great American 


MARSHALL: CITIZEN SOLDIER. 
By William Frye. 397 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Bobbs - Merrill Company. 
$3.75. 


By Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley, USA, Ret. 


As the author admits, this is a “lim- 
ited study” of Gen. Marshall, but it is 
a good one as far as it goes. It is the 
story of his life only up to the end of 
his service as Chief of Staff. The whole 
period from Pearl Harbor to the day 
when he left Army service is condensed 
into about seventy-five pages which con- 
tain little that is not already known to 
readers of Mrs. Marshall’s Together. 
The book, then, is mostly about Gen. 
Marshall’s career before our entry into 
World War II. As such, it is a very 
satisfactory book written with consid- 
erable insight into service life. Only 
rarely does the author fall victim to the 
biographer’s occupational disease of im- 
plying deep significance to his subject’s 
normal conformity to the customs of his 
time and environment. 

Army readers will enjoy Mr. Frye’s 
comments on some of Gen. Marshall’s 
contemporaries. These comments are 
often acute, but this reviewer will ad- 
mit that he doesn’t know what Mr. Frye 
means when he describes Gen. Patton 
as “carefully self-schooled.” 

The President has called Gen. Mar- 
shall the “greatest living American.” 
Dr. Douglas Freeman has called him a 
man of “great intellect, sound judg- 
ment and magnificent character.” Offi- 
cers and men of the Regular Army may 
well take pride in the fact that this man 
is a professional soldier. They may also 
take measure of their responsibilities 
from two sentences in Mr. Frye’s book: 
“Tt is true that in the military services 
the Chief Executive knows that he pos- 
sesses the only group of able individuals 
who consistently and without question 
place duty before self. The military 
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career is the only one which not only 
permits devotion unswerved by politics 
or personal desire, but requires it.” 


World Peace in Balance 


STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD. 
By James Burnham. 248 pp. John 
Day Co. $3.00. 


By Col. John E. Coleman, FA-Res. 
“World War III has begun. It start- 


ed with a mutiny of Greek sailors in 
Alexandria harbor in April, 1944; they 
were led by the ELAS, military arm of 
the Greek Communist party. Another 
skirmish came in China just after Japan 
fell, when Communist armies of the 
Yenan Government fought the Central 
Government’s troops for possession of 
large parts of China.” 

With this startling and thought- 
provoking statement, James Burnham 
opens this book, which is bound to be 
widely attacked by Communists, fellow- 
travelers, and unthinking “goers-along- 
ers.” Mr. Burnham distinguishes these 
conflicts from the death-throes of 
World War II on the logical premise 
that they were fought between units 
which were backed by what had been at 
least nominal allies in the war just end- 
ing. 

The author points out that Russia is 
prepared for further conflict. Her ma- 
terial resources may delay actual fight- 
ing, but both politically and spiritually 
she is well prepared. She is one of only 
two possible contestants in the world. 
The United States is the other. But 
America is far from prepared, at the 
moment, to oppose expansion of the 
Russian brand of totalitarianism. Our 
country is inclined toward a “Maginot 
complex,” feeling comfortably  self- 
satisfied behind the false illusion that 
with us in possession of the atomic bomb 
all’s well with the world. 

In the last five years or so our vacil- 
lating foreign policy, which has really 
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been one of appeasing Russia through. 
out, has given the Kremlin prizes in 
Germany, the Balkans, Korea, and 
China. This must be reversed if ulti- 
mate Red conquest of the entire world 
is to be prevented. 

To Mr. Burnham this means the es- 
tablishment of what he terms an Ameti- 
can Empire in opposition to the Russian 
Empire. This does not mean establish. 
ment of a royal family or American 
ownership of large parts of the world, 
It does mean, though, an honest facing 
of the facts of the world, and calling 
things (and people) by their right 
names. It means making wide economic 
and political concessions to our friends 
throughout the world, and opposing 
other countries and groups even with 
force, if needed. It requires the sup- 
pression of all Reds and their sympa- 
thizers within the United States. And 
it would call for joint citizenship with 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Burnham considers the possible 
drawbacks to such a plan, and finds 
them insignificant when compared with 
the alternative of world-wide Russian 
domination. 

The worst thing about the book is the 
absolute correctness of Burnham’s the- 
sis. He is devastatingly right. Our fu- 
ture is in tremendous danger unless we 
act, act firmly, act promptly, act intel- 
ligently. 

The United Nations is not prepared 
to guarantee the peace of the world. It 
is questionable if it ever will be—espe- 
cially so long as Russia insists on using 
her veto even to the extent of prevent- 
ing condemnation of her satellite Al- 
bania for planting floating mines in 
normal shipping lanes long after the 
end of the recent hostilities. Even the 
Baruch Plan for international inspec- 
tion and control of the sources of 
atomic energy may not prove to be 
enough. Certainly nothing less will do. 
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Since Mr. Burnham’s book was pub- 
lished we have had a stiffening of our 
foreign policy, and the beginning of 
control of Red forces within our coun- 
ty. These are splendid first steps, and 
jad in line with Mr. Burnham’s 

recommendations. Now it is up to us to 
ge that the job is completed, thor- 
oughly. 


biggest Naval Battle 


THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF. 

By C. Vann Woodward. 235 pp. 
Appendix. Index. Macmillan Co. 
$4.00. 


rough. 
izes in 
» and 
f ulti- 
world 


The greatest naval battle of World 
War II was fought late in October 
1944 when the Japanese Navy attempt- 
ed to drive us from our foothold in the 
Philippines. As a matter of fact, when 
the combat tonnages are considered, the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf emerges as the 
largest sea action in all history! As such 
it will undoubtedly receive the careful 
attention of future naval historians. 
Mr. Woodward has done much of the 
basic spadework for them in this excel- 
lent, factual volume. 
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YMP4" len at great pains to make The Battle 

And for Leyte Gulf an objective report. For- 
> with tunately, this does not detract from the 
readability of his book. The facts do 
not require much coloring to make an 
exciting drama out-of this ringing 
American naval victory. 

On October 25, 1944, the Japanese 
launched an all-out; three-pronged at- 
tack aimed at our small beachhead on 
leyte Island. They gambled everything 
on success, as practically every com- 
tatant ship in their navy participated 
in the attack. The American forces, 
under Admiral Halsey, advanced to 
meet this threat with inadequate intelli- 
gence as to enemy dispositions and 
strength. The resultant confusion kept 
the issue in doubt for some time. Mat- 
ets were not improved by the erroneous 
reports of overconfident aviators who 
teported hits and kills when near-misses 
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of the Japanese forces contributed 
mightily to the American victory. 

The magnitude and importance’ of 
this battle were somewhat obscured at 
the time by the numerous other events 
taking place simultaneously. Mr. 
Woodward has presented the story in 
a manner that gives the engagement its 
just due. For historians there will be 
longer and more detailed volumes but 
for the interested reader here are 235 
pages of authentic action that point up 
clearly the skill, courage and daring 
that made our Navy the greatest fight- 
ing fleet of all time. R. F.C. 


Graphic Review of 1946 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS 
ANNUAL FOR 1946. By DeWitt 
Mackenzie. 528 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. Rinehart Co. $5.00. 


The early months of each year are de- 
voted to the publication of many refer- 
ence volumes recording the events of 
the preceding twelve months. These vol- 
umes are issued as addenda to existing 
encyclopedia or, in many cases, as a 
resume of the developments in a par- 
ticular field for that period. To my 
knowledge, there is no other source that 
so vividly portrays the year’s happen- 
ings as The Associated Press News An- 
nual. Made up of the outstanding news 
stories and pictures of 1946, this book 
gives a truly graphic review of our life 
and times. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six was a 
historic news year that produced an 
amazing share of important stories. In 
addition to the world’s post-war recon- 
struction, the economic, labor and po- 
litical fronts were teeming cauldrons of 
double-trouble. Coupled with these are 
the never-ending tragedies, human in- 
terest stories and sports contests which 
fill in the background of life in this era. 
Combined in this book in story and pic- 
ture, they make for a volume of lasting 
interest. In fact, I am not so sure that 
this summary won’t be even more inter- 
esting ten years from now than it is 
today. 

Unlike the conventional reference 
work, The Associated Press News An- 
nual presents the great news of 1946 as 
a human narrative in a day-by-day his- 
tory. Well-indexed and generously illus- 
trated with outstanding photographs, 
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MARSHALL 
CITIZEN SOLDIER 


BY WILLIAM FRYE 


This is the detailed biography 
of the man whom President Tru- 
man calls, “the greatest living 
American.” Few men in our his- 
tory have attained the united con- 
fidence of the nation in the man- 
ner which George Catlett Marshall 
An inspired leader in 
war and a forthright diplomat in 
peace, General Marshall will be 


has done. 


recorded in history as one of the 
great men of our nation. This 
story of his life will tell you why. 


Written by William Frye, for- 


mer Associated Press Correspon- 


dent, MARSHALL: CITIZEN 


SOLDIER, is a thoroughly read- 
able and intriguing account of one 
of our outstanding leaders. 





MARSHALL: CITIZEN SOLDIER 
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BOTH CITIZEN AND SOLDIER 


$3.75 
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FIELD ARTILLERY 
1218 Connecticut Ave. 
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this volume gets my unreserved recom- 
mendation as the outstanding chronicle 
of events in a historically exciting year. 


R. F.C. 


Sportsman’s “Must” 

HOW TO HUNT AMERICAN 
GAME. By Robert E. Vale. 199 
pp. Military Service Publishing Co. 
$4.00. 

By Col. Morgan Wing, Jr., FA-Res. 
This book certainly covers the field 

of sport as far as shooting American 

game is concerned. Every sportsman 
who enjoys shooting will not only pick 
up a few pointers from this book about 
his favorite specialty but also will find 
new sporting horizons opened to him. 

The chapter on rabbit and hare hunt- 
ing discusses the habits of the cotton- 
tail and the information can be put to 
good use to increase the bag. The same 
chapter mentions the varying hare. Here 
the author states that the “average bea- 
gle becomes discouraged when follow- 
ing one of these hares and that it takes 
a heavier type of hound to do effective 
work.” I think this statement would be 
contrary to the experiences of most bea- 
glers in the Northeastern states who run 
their beagles on these hares for four and 
five hours and then have a difficult time 
recovering their pack. 

The chapter on quail hunting in- 
cludes the sound advice “wait and fire,” 
while the chapter on pheasants brings 
forth some interesting information con- 
cerning the introduction of the Reeves 
Pheasant in several states as an addi- 
tional game bird. Likewise, how many 
know that the barnyard guinea fowl 
(semi-wild) is being planted by hunting 
clubs as an addition to the list of game 
birds? 

Chapters are devoted to the grouse, 
wild turkey, ducks, geese, railbirds, 
woodcock and jacksnipe, doves, squir- 
rels, ’coons and "possums, deer, black 
bear. There is a valuable chapter on 
training the hunter including advice on 
how to avoid accidents, and this is fol- 
lowed by another on hunting dogs and 
methods of training them. Still another 
chapter discusses equipment, and the 
final chapters impart valuable advice 
and information on game refuges, res- 
ervations, game farms, restocking, and 
the future of hunting. 

This very complete book is highly 
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recommended as a “must” to all those 
who harbor the urge to hunt. Though 
more game may be taken through the 
reading of this book, Mr. Vale contin. 
uously reiterates the all-important rule 
for sportsmen—Be Conservation-mind. 
ed or no game will be left for anybody, 
“Conservation of wildlife is an issue 
that concerns all the people, not merely 
the sportsmen of the nation.” As Seth 
Gordon, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, says in his foreword, 
“we can have more and better shooting 
if every hunter does his share!” This 
spirit must be passed on to all sports- 
men. 


USMC in World War II 
THE ISLAND WAR. By Major 

Frank Hough, USMCR, 413 pp. Il- 

lustrated. J. P. Lippincott. $5.00. 
By Dan Herr 

This is probably as definitive a his- 
tory of the Marine Corps in World 
War II as most readers will want. Oth- 
er histories are certain to follow, but 
when the historians wade in it’s usually 
time for the average reader to walk out. 
Few books have been better designed to 
educate and to interest military readers. 
A veteran of both world wars, Frank 
Hough is an historical novelist of dis- 
tinction and a good Marine. His is no 
book knowledge of war—he learned 
about fighting Japs in the Pacific. This 
first-hand knowledge was supplemented 
by months of research through official 
Marine Corps records. 

The Island War is no “joe-blow” ac- 
count of the Pacific battles, as Major 
Hough is willing to admit. He has lim- 
ited himself to the history of the Corps 
and to Marine strategy and tactics in 
World War II. Individual names— 
even those of general officers—are 
omitted unless essential to the history. 
He has likewise eliminated needless rep- 
etition of only slight variations em- 
ployed in several or all of the cam- 
paigns, preferring to emphasize the tac- 
tics and strategy characteristic of each 
campaign. As he explains in his intro- 
duction; “The jungle on Bougainville 
and Cape Gloucester smelled just like 
the jungle on Guadalcanal. Japanese 
blockhouses were knocked out by es 
sentially the same methods employed on 
Tarawa and Roi-Namur. When you've 
seen one naval pre-landing bombard 
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ment, you've seen them all... .” Other 
military writers could profit by observ- 
ing how a good writer approaches mili- 
tary history. 

Although Hough was on active duty 
while preparing The Island War, he 
gems to call the plays as he sees them. 
I found no evidence of whitewashing. 
Naturally, there’s no muck raking eith- 
ef. 

Army officers, traditionally ignorant 
of the function and activities of the 
Marine Corps, are advised to begin their 
education with this book. They will 
learn the Marine side of the Army-Ma- 
tine controversies and they will learn 
the Marine contributions to strategy 
and tactics of World War II. Ground 
Officers will probably enjoy Major 
Hough’s shatp words about the Army 
Air Force and “its particular theory of 
air power’s function.” The Army vs. 
Marine Corps controversy does not 
loom large in the book and it would be 
unfortunate if timid Army readers were 
scared off because of it. They will miss 
ahistory which should stand as a model 
of its kind and will deprive themselves 
of an important aid to their professional 
education. 


Controversial Sinclair Lewis 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. By Sin- 
clair Lewis. 348 pp. Random House. 
$3.00. 


Books by Sinclair Lewis have become 
practically an annual event in American 
literature. If my tally is correct this is 
his 20th novel since 1914. Furthermore, 
the majority of them have been blessed 
with singular popularity and financial 
success. Although he saw fit to spurn 
the Pulitzer Prize, he accepted the No- 
bel Prize for Literature in 1930 and be- 
came the first American so honored. 
There is no doubt that Kingsblood Roy- 
al will be another link in the long chain 
of Lewis successes. It is being distrib- 
uted by a major book club in June and 
with the signature of Sinclair Lewis, the 
book is assured of a top spot on the 
best-seller lists. 

Mr. Lewis has often chosen contro- 
versial subject matter for the themes of 
his novels and has gained a reputation 
a a provocative writer. Kingsblood 
Royal will certainly strengthen this opin- 
ion. The book is mainly concerned with 
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one of our gravest social situations, to 
wit: the so-called Negro problem. It is 
quite evident that Mr. Lewis has strong 
feelings on this subject and it would be 
folly to doubt the power of his pen. I 
have no quarrel with his general opin- 
ions as expressed in this book but I do 
take exception to the shallow premise 
from which they are launched. 

The author has again chosen his na- 
tive Minnesota for the setting. His 
principal character, Neil Kingsblood, is 
a wounded war veteran who returns to 
take his place as a respected, upper mid- 
dle-class family man. His work at the 
bank is progressing nicely when the 
book opens and he seems to be faced 
with a very happy and comfortable fu- 
ture. A search of his family tree is in- 
stituted on the suspicion of his father 
that they are direct descendants of roy- 
alty. However, to the surprise of all 
concerned, he discovers that his great, 
great grandfather was a Negro. 

From this point forward, the charac- 
ter of Neil loses all semblance of plausi- 
bility. His dismay at such a discovery 
is readily understandable but even in 
fiction the hero is usually credited with 
more sense than to forfeit the happiness 
and security of his family by the un- 
necessary disclosure of such a discovery. 
Mr. Lewis would have you believe that 
this decision stemmed from a deep sense 
of honor but I choose to believe that it 
more likely resulted from a curious sort 
of mental unbalance. At any rate, the 
resultant confusion costs Neil his job, 
his savings and alienates most of his 
family and friends. 


On the credit side, Mr. Lewis has 
done a remarkably illuminating job of 
pointing up the stupid bigotry of racial 
discrimination. Although it is doubt- 
ful that Kingsblood Royal will serve any 
useful purpose in furthering the under- 
standing of the Negro’s problems, it 
certainly reminds us again how dimly 
the torch of freedom burns for the Ne- 
gro. I don’t honestly believe that Mr. 
Lewis has attempted an analysis of ra- 
cial problems; his is rather to ridicule 
and scorn those part-time Americans 
who believe that the Bill of Rights was 
written for a select few. 

In reading the book, I gained the im- 
pression that it was written primarily 
to give voice to the author’s feelings on 
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AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


Its Organization 
and Policies 
By 
HAJO HOLBORN 


The story of the growth of the 
American military government or- 
ganization, and of the considera- 
tions that underlay the formation 
of its policies. Dr. Holborn thor- 
oughly clarifies the often confused 
issues that still cluster around our 
administration of military gov- 
ernment. 


A year after VJ day, popula- 
tions under the control of Ameri- 
can Military Government exceed- 
ed the population of the United 
States. It is apparent that Mili- 
tary Government is a factor of 
crucial importance in our foreign 
relations — and in our hope for 


peace — a matter which should 
be understood by every citizen. 
$3.50 
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the subject of racial relations. Through- 
out the book, there are many evidences 
of good characterizations and fine, pow- 
erful writing which I feel were wasted 
on the flimsy structure of the theme. 
I have read a number of other books by 
Mr. Lewis and have heretofore credited 
him with being a top-notch novelist. 
However, a novel is more than a series 
of well-written sentences. Its strength 
lies in the power of the theme around 
which the writing is developed. Therein 
lies the weakness of Kingsblood Royal. 
R. F.C. 

The Story Behind AMG 

AMERICAN MILITARY GOV- 

ERNMENT — ITS ORGANIZA- 

TION AND POLICIES. By Hajo 

Holborn. 240 pages. Infantry Jour- 

nal Press. $3.50. 

By Major Gerard B. Crook, G.S.C.* 

This is a streamlined report on Mili- 
tary Government and Civil Affairs op- 
erations during the period between De- 
cember 1941 and the end of 1946. 
Beginning with the War Department 
decision made in December 1941 to es- 
tablish the school of Military Govern- 
ment at the University of Virginia, the 
book describes the evolution of the com- 
plicated machinery of interdepartmental 
committees which were created in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of preparing 
the basic policy papers to be issued to 
theater commanders and Military Gov- 
ernors. The survey includes many im- 
portant phases of Civil Affairs and 
Military Government operations in 
every country in which our forces op- 
erated under United States or combined 
British and American command. Into 
the framework of this Military Gov- 
ernment history is woven the story of 
our foreign relations during the war 
years. The connection between Military 
Government policy and foreign policy 
is clearly demonstrated. 

The facts are presented concisely and, 
as far as can be determined, accurately. 
The text is limited to 110 pages, the 
balance of the volume being devoted to 
an appendix which contains 116 pages 
of documents. No attempt is made to 
depict Military Government in all its 


*The author, who recently accepted a Regular 
Army commission in the JAG, served for approxi- 
mately one year as Assistant Legal Officer in the 
G-5 Section of 6th Army Group. He is pres- 
ently assigned to the Civil Affairs Division, 
WDSS.—Eb. 
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ramifications, and the details of day to 
day operations are rigorously excluded 
from the account. 

The most valuable contribution which 
the book makes to the literature of Mili. 
tary Government is the light it throws 
on the Army as an instrument of na. 
tional policy. In exercising its Civil 
Affairs and Military Government te. 
sponsibilities, the Army had thrust upon 
it the duties of diplomat and colonial 
administrator. Our Military Governors 
were called upon to exercise supreme 
governmental authority, including all of 
the functions of the executive, legisla. 
tive and judicial branches of govern. 
ment over populations numbering more 
than 150 millions of people. These ac- 
tivities in the form of Civil Affairs op- 
erations have affected less directly the 
lives and fortunes of an equal number 
in liberated areas. Because of the condi. 
tions resulting from total war, what had 
been a supporting service during the 
period of combat, after hostilities, be- 
came a primary interest for securing the 
peace. 

The author credits most of the criti- 
cism which has been leveled at our oc- 
cupation forces to the factors of rede- 
ployment and the delays which occurred 
in formulating Military Government 
policies. These delays are explained in 
terms of international politics and strat- 
egy. As Military Government is an in- 
strument of foreign policy, its ultimate 
objectives could not be stated until the 
direction of that foreign policy was 
finally determined. While our states- 
men labored to obtain international 
agreements which would permit the 
crystalization of our policy with respect 
to Germany, Japan, Austria and Italy, 
our G-5’s and Military Government 
organizations had to act in support of 
the combat forces and carry on the ad- 
ministration of occupied areas. There- 
fore, it was necessary for them to pro 
ceed on an ad hoc basis, avoiding ac- 
tions which might prejudice the final 
decision. 

The chapters on Germany and Aus- 
tria and that part of the chapter on 
the Far East which deals with Korea 
are particularly valuable at this time as 
background information. They clarify 
the underlying causes of our continuing 


friction with the USSR. 


It is unfortunate that the author has 
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omitted any reference to the establish- 
ment of constitutional governments in 
the three Laender of the U. S. Zone 
in Germany as this achievement, which 
was completed in November and De- 
ember of 1946, marks an important 
step in the accomplishment of our poli- 
tial mission in that country. Because 
of the book’s impersonal treatment of 
the subject matter, the reader who is 
unfamiliar with Military Government 
may form the erroneous impression that 
our policies were developed entirely in 
Washington. A better perspective would 
have been obtained if attention had been 
given to the exchange of ideas between 
Washington and the field. The influ- 
ence exerted on Military Government 
and foreign policy by our Military Gov- 
enors should not be underestimated. 

This volume should prove valuable 
to the officer who desires to acquaint 
himself with the missions and problems 
of our armies of occupation, and to the 
student who seeks an introduction to 
the subject or desires a handy reference 
work. Those who served in Military 
Government will find within its covers 
the answers to many questions which 
perplexed them in the past, and, per- 
haps, a greater understanding of what 
it was all about. 


Studies in Europe 


A ROOM ON THE ROUTE. By 
Godfrey Blunden. 327 pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $3.00. 

DARIO. By Percy Winner. 175 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. $2.50. 

By K. S. Giniger 


The pieces of Europe are being swept 
together and reassembled by the nov- 
ists as well as the statesmen and poli- 
ticians. There is a difference, however. 
The men in the White House, the 
Kremlin and 10 Downing Street must 
tress the ties between the torn and 
broken pieces and attempt to put them 
together in serviceable fashion. The men 
of letters need not treat the pieces as 
anything more than the pieces of a jig- 
‘aw puzzle, which can be put together 
and then broken up again by the care- 
kss movement of a finger. 

This need not necessarily condemn 
the achievement of Godfrey Blunden in 
tis novel of wartime Russia, A Room 
m the Route, or that of Percy Winner 
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in his “fictitious reminiscence” of an 
Italian Fascist in the period from 1925 
to 1945, Dario. Both Blunden and 
Winner are foreign correspondents of 
distinction; their intimate knowledge of 
Communist Russia and Fascist Italy, 
respectively, gives them a vast amount 
of background material on which to 
draw. Both men have done this and 
done it well; yet each of them, in his 
own way, has failed as a novelist. 

The failure of A Room on the Route 
is a failure of characterization. As 
anti-Soviet propaganda, it is both suc- 
cessful and effective. Sketching the 
movements and relationships of a group 
of Soviet cititzens and a foreign corre- 
spondent during some of the darkest 
days of the war, Blunden presents a 
powerful picture of life in a police state. 
The questioning of motives and the 
search of those in authority for motives 
beyond the ‘obvious motives in order to 
fit the actions of individuals into a pre- 
conceived pattern of forces either for or 
against the state marks every chapter 
of the book. But the individuals thus 
motivated fail to live; they seem to re- 
main only the stereotypes of a pattern 
in the Grand Hotel manner. 


On the other hand, the failure of 
Dario is a failure of purpose. Dario is 
an archetype of the opportunist Fascist 
leader, patterned to some extent on 
Curzio Malaparte, whose Kaputt was 
recently published here. Ably developed 
and characterized, Dario is to some ex- 
tent a hero and the reader is never quite 
sure whether or not Winner is for or 
against him. Dario sets a pattern for 
survival in modern Europe—despite his 
Fascist record he ends up working for 
Allied Military Government and even- 
tually becomes the editor of a leading 
Italian Communist paper. His story is 
as much propaganda as the story of the 
Russians of A Room on the Route; but 
it is never quite clear as to what the 
propaganda is meant to accomplish. 

Both A Room on the Route and 
Dario are impressive as reportage; 
neither book is particularly impressive 
as a novel. But A Room on the Route 
is successful propaganda and—if our 
side is the side of individual freedom 
and opposition to the control of 
thought and action by the state—it ‘is 
propaganda on our side. As the issues 








NOW You Can Own 


this history-making work to 
which Time Magazine recently 
devoted eleven columns— 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


By Arnold J. Toynbee 


You have heard for years of 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s A STUDY 
OF HISTORY and you have 
probably hoped to read it... 
only to find that it was all but 
unobtainable. Now, at last, in 
D.C. Somervell’s brilliant one- 
volume abridgement, you can 
discover for yourself “the most 
monumental analysis of civili- 
zations ever attempted by a 
single man.” 


“If (you) have time for only one 
book during this year—and the 
next and the next — Somervell’s 
abridgement of Toynbee’s A Study 
of History should be that book.” 
—Edward D. Myers, The Nation. 


$5.00 
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of world politics become more clearly 
focused each day, so does the need for 
such propaganda grow. Blunden’s Rus- 
sia is a Russia we need to know about 
and A Room on the Route tells us a 
great deal about it. 

Poland’s Case 

DEFEAT IN VICTORY. By Jan 

Ciechanowski. 386 pp. Appendix. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 

By Col. John E. Coleman, FA-Res. 

Despite the publisher’s statement to 
the contrary, the Polish Ambassador to 
the United States during the war years 
has written an effective piece of special- 
cause pleading. It could not be other- 
wise, and denying the fact does an in- 
justice to the author, his background, 
and his people. Rarely does one find an 
entirely dispassionate, detached book— 
and when he does, it is apt to be dry as 
dust; that comment cannot be made of 
Defeat in Victory. Furthermore, it is 
only by examining a facet here and a 
facet there that the whole story of the 
tremendous war can be learned. 

Essentially this is a detailed narra- 
tive of the war from the point of view 
of what remained of the Polish gov- 
ernment, operating in exile, so that all 
events which it witnessed in Washing- 
ton have a proper place. They are given 
straight-out, without fanfare but with a 
quiet dignity instead. Much of what 
Mr. Ciechanowski has to say does not 
make “nice” reading. Despite high- 
sounding pronouncements by Allied 
leaders, political expediency too often 
governed their acts. Some of this horse- 
trading or bending-with-the-breeze is 
brought into the open here. 

Events are not seen as just black or 
white, but shades of gray are recog- 
nized. Even so, the Polish representa- 
tives still are loathe to admit they were 
trapped by Gestapo trickery in the case 
of the Katyn massacre. This, you will 
recall, caused one of the greatest wedges 
to be driven into Polish-Russian rela- 
tions during the war. Its effects are 
still felt. And this continuing, com- 


plete antipathy by “official” Poland to 
all things Russian is particularly unfor- 
tunate since without question it is 
based to a great extent upon erroneous 
beliefs. 

From the entire book the reader gets 
a fair glimpse of power politics at work. 
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The pattern which emerges should fy Wi 
widely understood. Y ( 


From the Fox-Hole 


YANK—THE GI STORY OF THE RE 
WAR. By the Staff of Yank, the 
Army Weekly. 318 pp. Illustrated, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $5.00. ay Me 
No member of the Armed Forces dur. 

ing the last war needs any introduction 0 

to Yank, the Army Weekly. Made Pom 

available through Special Services to)the to 
fighting men everywhere, there is nojing co 
gainsaying its mighty contribution tof" 

the morale of our soldiers, sailors, and” 4 

marines. Yank made the Sad Sack a = 

national institution and its pin-up picarticle 
tures papered the walls of U. S. billetsfiresh 
everywhere. Perhaps its most powerful]*tet 

asset was its unique coverage of the vil 

war. The combat articles were writtenli¢ yo 

by GIs who joined the assault forces to}don’t 
get their stories. Of all the civilian war! It is 
correspondents, Ernie Pyle came closest} " 
to capturing the realistic tone which cach 
: Angel: 
marked the Yank stories. this. 
Yank—the GI Story of the War is alreers « 
chronological account of the war writ: 
ten by the men who formed the staff of 
the magazine. These stories cover every _ 
theater and important action and arebacker 
well illustrated by Sgt. Howard Bro-[[he § 
die’s drawings and some excellent pho-frks 
tographs. There are only two pages de- furthe: 
voted to The Sad Sack and no pin-ups — 
but the gravity of the story this book tyin; 
has to tell leaves little room for thefan acc 

frivolities and lighter side of the war * 

which were so badly needed during thet’ 

fighting days, r “ ; 

There have been so many books onbook- 
the war since VJ day that we sufferfjaded 
from an over-use of laudatory adjec-]@viat 
tives. Most of them would be applicable} Lan 
to this book. Suffice to say, it is a pow} cally 

erfully written and moving account of a 

the war written from the fox-hole level.by U; 

Yank was not written for those who did} oy 

not participate in that long ordeal. As| hat i 

a matter of fact, civilians might have 7 

considerable Slicalay in understanding] +; 

many of the points in the book. Mettling , 

words are not sufficient to describe theptrike 

fear, bitterness and utter loneliness thatf@Phy 
were part and parcel of the soldier's} 
daily life. No, there is too much writhy ¢p, 
ten between the lines for this book tofthe | 
make much sense to anyone who wasn’tPome 


there. R. F.C. wucec 


nature 
of the 
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F748 ADING 
re by Major Robert F. Cocklin 


‘ces dur. 


»duction One of the earlier spring novels 


Made made its entry with a bang, going to 
vices tolthe top of the best-seller lists and creat- 
e is noling considerable comment. I refer, of 
tofcourse, to Laura Z. Hobson’s Gentle- 
men’s Agreement ($2.75). This novel 
isconcerned with a writer who is given 
Sack afin assignment of writing a series of 
-UP pic-latticles on anti-Semitism. Seeking a 
>. billetsffresh approach for his articles, the 
owerfylf"titer poses as a Jew for some months. 

td Mrs. Hobson’s account of his experi- 

OF tMelences is both dramatic and disturbing. 
~writteniif you like novels that pack a wallop 
orces tojdon’t miss Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
lian war| It is always pleasant to discover a prom- 
> closest/ising new author. I had this delightful ex- 
. whichfetience when I read The Side of the 
Angels ($3.00) by Robert McLaughlin. In 
this novel, Mr. McLaughlin traces the ca- 
V ar is aleers of two brothers of widely divergent 
ar writ-jratures. The story spans the last three years 
staff of of the war and moves from the States, over- 
seas, and back again. In addition to a highly 
tun theme, the characterizations and 





ition 
ors, an 


er every} 


and are ckgrounds are excellent. As a first novel, 
td Bro-|The Side of the Angels is outstanding and 
nt pho- marks Mr. McLaughlin as a man who bears 
further reading. 

Here is a first-hand report from our 
keronautical expert: “Jean Potter’s The 
lying North ($3.75) is a gem. It is 
account of the bush pilots of Alaska 
itten principally around a dozen 
mn. Anyone who can enjoy well-told 
es of adventure in the North will 
da long evening’s delight with this 
—and that includes those who feel 
























Lanny Budd fans will welcome the news 
Prat the eighth book in that series has just 
e off the press. It’s called Presidential 
sion ($3.50) and is authored, of course, 
Upton Sinclair. The popularity of this 


ount offy;, 


hat is scarcely surprising, considering the 
sterful job of writing that Mr. Sinclair 
s done in them. 


tanding Timed for publication with the open- 
of the 1947 baseball season is 
trikeout Story ($2.75), the autobiog- 
phy of Bob Feller. This very detailed 
account gives us a day by day report on 
t. Feller’s progress from the cradle 
‘f° the pitcher’s mount. The luster of 
he Feller pitching performances is 
. wasn (Pomewhat dulled, however, when re- 
F. C, Paced to mere verbiage. 
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The subject of sports autobiographies can- 
not be passed over without mentioning My 
Life Story ($2.75) by Joe Louis. The 
Brown Bomber, with the assistance of a lit- 
erary ghost or two, recounts his experiences 
in his rise to the heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship of the world. Joe’s story has a dif- 
ferent appeal from Feller’s in that the Amer- 
ican public is particularly susceptible to those 
success stories heavily endowed with the 
“Horatio Alger” theme. It is heartwarm- 
ing, indeed, to read the story of Joe Louis, 
a man who overcame so many difficulties in 
reaching and remaining so long at the top— 
a striking tribute to his race. Strikeout Story 
and My life Story are both literary light- 
weights, but each will provide entertaining 
reading for the fans of these outstanding 
athletes. 

For too long now, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and Scotland Yard 
have had a corner on crime detection 
glory. The Story of the FBI ($3.75) 
by the editors of LOOK magazine will 
do a lot to correct this situation. From 
an inauspicious beginning in 1908, our 
Federal Bureau of Investgation has 
risen to recognition as the world’s lead- 
ing criminal detection agency. The 
story of its development is as intriguing 
to read as the details of the many cases 
which it has solved. Not content with 
presenting a mere history of the organi- 
zation, the authors have included illus- 
trated examples of their methods and 
techniques. All crime-story lovers will 
enjoy those sections dealing with the 
solving of some of our most publicized 
crimes. The many fine pictures cor- 
related with the text make this highly 
informative book as interesting to the 
youngsters as it is to the grown-ups. 

The biggest spy thriller of today is the 
story behind the Soviet spy-ring which was 
recently uncovered in Canada. The details 
of this case are set forth in the newly pub- 
lished The Soviet Spies ($1.00), written by 
Richard Hirsch, formerly a Lt. Col. in our 
Military Intelligence. Few fiction writers 
have approached the suspense and drama 
contained in this real-life cloak and dagger 
melodrama. 

In an effort to acquaint the public 
with the Navy’s part in the war, Capt. 
Walter Karig of the Navy Bureau of 
Public Relations was given the job of 
writing a series of detailed accounts of 
naval operations in World War II. 
Thus far, three volumes of this work 
have been published. All of them are 
excellently done and are written in a 
thoroughly readable manner. The third 
volume, entitled Battle Report Vol. III; 
Pacific War — Middle Phase ($5.00) 
has just been published and covers the 
period from Coral Sea to the Battle of 
Midway. Well sprinkled with individ- 
ual names and deeds, this series should 
rate as one of the top accounts of the 
naval war with those who served in and 
around the Navy. 
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Praised throughout the 
Service 


The 
ARMY WIFE 


What She Ought to Know About 
the Customs of the Service and 
Managing an Army Household 


By NANCY SHEA 

















HE way the wife of an 
[Army officer meets the 

expectations of the Serv- 
ice affects not only her own 
happiness, but also consider- 
ably influences her husband’s 
career. This readable and in- 
formative picture of Army life 
from the woman’s viewpoint 
shows what she may expect 
from the Service and what the 
Service expects of her. 


“Not merely a handbook on 
etiquette, but a warmhearted 
discussion of the problems 
faced. Authoritative, human, 
the only one of its kind in ex- 
istence.”"—Army Times. 





“An accurate picture of Army 
life and a valuable guide for 
the uninitiated Army woman 
to follow.” — Elizabeth A. 
Helmick (wife of Maj. Gen. 
Eli A. Helmick, Ret.). 


“At last, the book we have all 
been waiting for, for so many 
years! It covers the problems 
of Army life from every an- 
gle.” — Eleanor P. Arnold 
(wife of General of the Army 
H. H. Arnold). 


$2.50 
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Outstanding Naval Strategist 

MAHAN ON SEA POWER. By 
William E. Livezey. 334 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.50. 

By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


To me, the most revealing fact in this 
excellent book is buried in a footnote on 
page 51. That fact is the incredibly low 
sales of Mahan’s three most influential 
books. The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History has been in print for 57 
years and has sold only 29,000 copies 
(Forever Amber is heading for its sec- 
ond million). The book has been print- 
ed 41 times, which works out at about 
700 copies a printing (150,000 is not 
an outsize printing for a first novel). 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon the 
French Revolution and Empire was pub- 
lished 55 years ago and has sold less 
than 12,000 copies in 17 printings. It 
has been out of print since 1943: Sea 
Power in Its Relation to the War of 
1812 was published 42 years ago and 
sold less than 6,000 copies before it 
went out of print in 1935. 

Those figures, I think, are the sorriest 
comment ever made on the complete in- 
difference by both civilians and the 
services to the part that military affairs 
play in our daily life. It is inconceiv- 
able that every graduate of the Naval 
Academy did not buy all three books, 
and certainly most graduates from the 
Military Academy should have consid- 
ered them required reading. Probably 
more directly traceable world events are 
due to Mahan’s books than those of any 
other military author, and yet his most 
important books sold less than 47,000 
copies in 57 years. You draw your own 
moral from that—and then check to see 
how many you have in your library. Or 
haven’t you got a military library—and 
I don’t mean a couple of FM’s and 
TM’s, either. 

Livezey’s book is excellent (want to 
bet it doesn’t sell 1500 copies?). There 
will probably be considerable disagree- 
ment with some of his interpretations 
and deductions. For example, he doesn’t 
think too highly of Mahan as a pure 
historian and thinker, but despite some 
of his barbed comments, he never at- 
tacks Mahan’s stature as the preeminent 
influence on naval strategy and mari- 
time policy. 
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Mahan not only recorded and inter- 
preted history through his works, but he 
shaped and created history. He was 
both a product and a spokesman of his 
era, an age of dynamic power politics 
in which France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, the United States and 


Russia aggressively asserted their rights / 


to increasingly important world roles. 

As formulator of principles of naval 
strategy, Mahan had tremendous influ- 
ence on the growth and use of naval 
forces. As an expansionist he called at- 
tention to the benefits of colonial em- 
pires. In the field of power politics he 
approved and planned the struggle for 
domination. Mackinder, Kjellen, Haus- 
hofer, Beukema and other “geopoliti- 
cians” have all drawn on Mahan’s pio- 
neering theories. 

Livezey’s critical evaluation of Ma- 
han stresses his influence on the United 
States, though he by no means neglects 
his influence on foreign powers, par- 
ticularly Britain and Germany. Mahan’s 
primary concern, however, was indoc- 
trinating his fellow countrymen with 
the importance of his seapower gospel: 
predominance in the Caribbean, Ameri- 
can-controlled bases on both sides of 
Panama, the acquisition of Pacific bases, 
an all-powerful navy, and the justifica- 
tion of imperialism. 

Mahan’s interpretation of the funda- 
mental and persisting factors behind 
world power is still important today, 
and Mahanism continues to have the 
utmost significance. 

Talking Mule 

FRANCIS. By David Stern. 216 pp. 
Farrar, Straus & Co. $2.50. 

By Maj. Gen. R. E. D. Hoyle, Rtd. 

A particularly interesting and imagi- 
native story that might have been writ- 
ten by Baron Munchausen if he had 
been in Burma during the past unpleas- 
antness. The author has a fine sense of 
humor and an understanding of stand- 
ard operating procedure in our Army, 
particularly as it may affect the life of 
a second lieutenant. Any Army man 
will get many a chuckle from reading 
this fiction concerning the life of an 
Army mule of vile appearance but great 
intelligence, including the ability to 
talk, and unless the tale ends on its one 
sad note, the ability to fly at a claimed 
flying speed of 25 mph as well. 


May-Ju 


This is one story about World W, 
II events that is all laughs and & 
ludicrous association of an eager, 4 
standing junior officer, who graduat. 
from the OCS, and Francis, a GI fig 
bitten Army mule of long military 
ice, great stubbornness, and unheard 
qualifications that nearly put the cor 
manding general in the hospital fg 
“observation.” 

The book has fitting illustrations } 
Garrett Price, who knows his mul 
from experiences on a Wyoming rand, 


Economic Chaos Ahead? 


THIS COMING CRISIS. By Fri 
Sternberg. 280 pp. John Day Ca 
$3.50. 


By Allen L. Otten 


“Marxist revisionist” is probably th 
best two-word description of the arg 
ment of this German-American econd 
mist. He feels that if things go on 
they have, the U. S. and the world 
large will soon go through a crisis eve 
more severe than that of 1929. This 
because expanding capitalism demand 
new markets, and these are no longe 
available. His solution for the U. S.: 
powerful progressive movement favot 
ing increasing state economic contfd 
support of socialist movements abroad 
a limited armaments program, and 
end of U. S. imperialism. 

His conclusion: this will not 
place, and nothing will be done in th 
U. S. to avert the coming crisis. In 
stead, reactionary monopoly capitalis 
interests will take over, create a “weht 
wirtschaft” to solve our economic prov 
lems, launch an imperialistic-reaction 
ary foreign policy, and make anothe 
war inevitable, leading to an “epoch o 
historyless barbarism.” 

Mr. Sternberg does not draw a pre 
picture, but it is an arresting one, af 
though there are many questions 
can be raised as to his conclusions, hi 
book deserves considerable analysis am 
discussion. 
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